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JOE R. HOFFER 


ewe National Conference of Social Work is very for- 
tunate in securing Joe R. Hoffer as its Executive Secre- 

tary. Due to his broad experience and happy combina- 
tion of personal qualities he has much to contribute to the 
program planning and building of the Conference. He will 
assume his new duties in September. 

Mr. Hoffer is a graduate of the School of Social Adminis- 
tration at Ohio State University where he also received a 
Ph. D. degree in social administration. His experience in- 
cludes work as Secretary of the Community Division of the 
Council of Social Agencies in Philadelphia and as Executive 
Officer of the Joint Committee on Evacuation in Washing- 
ton, D. C. For nearly two years he served in the Navy 


during which time he was Special Assistant to the Welfare 


Officer at Camp Endicott and did research in the Prisons 
Administration of the Bureau of Naval Personnel Administra- 
tion in Washington, D. C. For eighteen months following the 
war he was Acting Deputy Director of the UNRRA, China 
Office and Director of the UNRRA Capital Liaison Office 
in Nanking. In January 1947 Mr. Hoffer became a con- 
sultant on the staff of the American Association of Social 
Workers, providing staff service for the Committees on 
Personnel Practices, Employment Practices Inquiries and 
Services to Youth. In June 1947 he became the Executive 
Director of the Social Work Vocational Bureau also con- 
tinuing as a consultant for the American Association of 


Social Workers on a part time basis. 
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An Open Letter from the President 


24 May, 1948 


Fellow Conference Members: 


May I take this opportunity to extend cordial 
greetings, to join you in expressing deep apprecia- 
tion to those who led us through such successful 
and satisfying 75th anniversary meetings in Atlantic 
City, and to assure you that plans are already matur- 
ing for continuance of the gains which have been 
made during past months and extension of them to 
the period ahead. 


The 75th Anniversary Conference was successful 
not only because of the content and character of the 
meetings themselves, highly as they ranked on those 
counts. Nor were the meetings distinguished pri- 
marily because they provided such excellent sum- 
maries of current problems and achievements, as 
well as future potentialities in our fields of operation. 
Over and above those factors and beyond the bril- 
liant performances of the many speakers and par- 
ticipants was the constantly emphasized and re- 
emphasized theme that social work and health 
activities inevitably reflect the tremendous forces 
at work throughout the world today. The indivisi- 
bility of health and welfare as between local com- 
munities, states, and nations was demonstrated in 
Atlantic City as never before. 


Of course our Conference leaders headed by 
Leonard Mayo were primarily responsible for this 
far-sighted program and our overseas friends of 
the International Conference of Social Work, led 
by Dr. Rene Sand also helped drive home the main 
lessons. 


But our president, Leonard Mayo, showed his 
leadership in ways other than the planning and 
conduct of the Atlantic City conference. We can 
never know what additional stresses and strains 
were placed on his administration by the tragic 
death last fall of our long time and greatly beloved 
general secretary. The fact that this great loss 
coincided with the culmination of war-induced 
financial difficulties made it doubly difficult to sur- 
mount. That all these obstacles were surmounted 
and the fact that we start the new conference year 
with feelings of real achievement behind us and 
high hopes for the period ahead is a great tribute to 
the Mayo administration, to the staff under the 
indomitable leadership of Jane Chandler, and most 
of all to the united and devoted membership of the 
Conference, which is you. The future of any organ- 
ization, about which such things can truthfully be 
said, is assured. 


And so we push ahead to the new year. We must 
make sure that we complete the job of putting our 
financial house in order. We must round out the 
staff picture by securing our new general secretary 
at the earliest possible moment. And we must be 
sure that we square away for the task ahead with 
our organization and program properly related not 
only to the general conditions under which future 
conferences will be operated but coordinated and 
harmonized with related agencies and programs 
within the health and welfare field itself. Plans for 
realizing these aims are already well advanced and 
will be announced as rapidly as possible. 


The program for the Cleveland conference will 
take form in coming months under the guidance 
of the Program Committee. It is of course too early 
to judge how it will shape up in detail, but local, 
state, national, and world events are piling up so 
rapidly that it is already clear that the program 
problem will be one of careful sifting of subjects 
to get the most pertinent ones rather than a search 
for suitable topics. For everything which happens 
in the world today has its inevitable effect on the 
daily job which you and I are trying to do and the 
result will be a whole host of problems which will 
be clamoring for Conference attention before we 
convene at Cleveland on June 12, 1949. As you 
develop convictions through the year regarding sub- 
jects which in your opinion should appear on the 
Conference program, I hope you will make them 
known to your area committee leaders, to section 
committee officers and members, and to Program 
Committee members so that they can be considered 
in building the Cleveland meetings. 


The continuing success of the Conference is of 
course assured. The question as to whether the 
Conference will measure up to its full potentialities 
has still not been answered and won’t be until we 
achieve a far greater degree of participation in the 
Conference by all those who should be members 
and active participants. To one who asks you what 
he can do to help, the answer is to join the Con- 
ference, get others to join, and then participate 
actively in its affairs from area committee work 
on up to the Conference itself. That is what we 
need and must have from all social work people 
if we are to measure up to our responsibilities and 
opportunities. 


We will be in touch with you from time to time 
throughout the year. Meantime let us hear from 
you as you have suggestions to make. 


Faithfully yours, 


Ralph Blanchard, President, 
National Conference of Social Work, 1949. 
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The Spirit of the 1948 Conference 


Leonarp W. Mayo, Retiring President 


HEN you and I were high school and college students 

we heard much talk about “school spirit.” Current 
experience in my own university and impressions gained 
during visits to other campuses in recent years lead me to 
the conclusion that there is still considerable discussion and 
concern among students over this matter. And properly so. 
What is usually meant by “school spirit,’ however, is a 
certain exuberance and expression of approval and support 
usually measured by attendance at rallies and football games 
and support of other college activities. 


This is as it should be at this stage but as we mature and 
gain some perspective we see how all important is the spirit 
of a school as contrasted with mere “school spirit.” The 
former is based on a sense of values and is expressed 
voluntarily in ways that contribute to the substance and 
growth of an idea, an agency or movement; the latter is 
frequently superficial at best and may stem from temporary 
identification and rather casual acceptance of a program 
or institution. 

Those who attended the 75th Anniversary Meeting of the 
National Conference of Social Work at Atlantic City last 
month felt something more vital and enduring than Con- 
ference spirit. They felt and saw the spirit of the Conference 
—and more than that—the spirit of social work. It was good 
to see. It was written in the faces of the delegates, it was 
expressed in many papers, it was evident in our greetings 
to our friends from other lands and to a real extent it 
dominated the sessions. 


The manifestation of this spirit proved that the youngest 
profession not only survived a major depression and a world 
war, but contributed substantially to the alleviation of suffer- 
ing caused by both and that it emerged with a substantial 
maturity, a real discipline and high hope. Our maturity is 
the result of steady growth and testing under fire, our 
discipline is based on our professional training and our 
adherence to professional ideals, our hope has sprung from a 
basic faith in our society, our belief in the destiny of a free 
people and our obligation to help in bringing to all mankind 
the fruits of hard won freedom. 


Everything conspired to make the 75th Anniversary Meet- 
ing a memorable occasion. Atlantic City is admirably suited 
to convention purposes, its auditorium being the largest in 
the world and hence providing almost unlimited space under 
one roof. Jane Chandler and her smoothly working staff 
were in top form. The Convention Bureau and Auditorium 
staff literally placed themselves at our disposal and the same 
was true of the many hotels. The weather smiled upon 
us benignly and most important of all the Program Com- 
mittee of the Conference presented content that was uni- 
formly of high calibre. 


In retrospect, it seems to this observer that three major 
factors, among others, combined to give the annual meeting 
just passed whatever success it enjoyed; First, the participa- 
tion of an unusually large number of people; Second, the 


presence of our foreign delegates; and Third, the expression 
of a faith in ourselves and our purpose as a profession. 


Probably never before in the history of the Conference 
were as many members called upon during the year to help 
in as many ways. The fact that the response was prompt 
and generous as well as of great practical value helped 
to build a broad base of participation. The delegates from 
abroad who honored us by their presence, were a boon not 
only to the Conference itself but to American social work 
in general and particular. They were superb and it is a 
pleasure to report that our delegates rose to the occasion 
and made the visitors feel the welcome and warmth they 
so richly deserved. 


For ten years it had been Howard Knight’s dream to make 
our Diamond Jubilee an event of outstanding significance, 
At the time of his death last October the main outline of the 
over all Conference plan had been drawn and he was looking 
forward to April 17 with. keen anticipation. In a real and 
vital sense therefore, this was Howard’s Conference. His 
presence was everywhere felt and honored. Those who knew 
him felt an obligation to give of their best to help the Con- 
ference express his highest hopes and expectations. The 
memorial service on Wednesday evening was not something 
apart, it was actually the expression and culmination of all 
this and hence a high point of the week’s proceedings. 


And now we move into our 76th year. Under the leadership 
of Ralph Blanchard, whose interest in and commitment to 
the Conference has been tested and tried, it will be a good 
and fruitful year. The selection of an Executive Secretary, 
the pursuit of the Area Committee plan, continuing emphasis 
toward a sound solution of our long range financial needs 
and a study of Conference function, relations and structure, 
constitute a heavy and challenging agenda to which our 
new President and Executive Committee will be equal. I 
bespeak for them the same fine understanding support given 
to me. 


I close this message to my Conference friends with no 
profound statement and without the announcement of any 
new or startling discoveries in our profession. I close it 
simply with the reaffirmation of a truth to which scores 
of letters received since the Conference bear moving testi- 
mony. It is this. We have something to give to our com- 
munities, our nation and the world. Our skills, our under- 
standing and our humility are needed and needed everywhere 
as never before. Our warmth and friendliness and good 
cheer are needed in a world that still knows conflict and 
tragedy and gloom. 


The greatest opportunities of our profession lie ahead. 
This is just as true of the junior worker as it is of the senior 
executive and it is as true of the board member as it is of 
the professional. May you all have a year of useful and 
rewarding work in pursuit of those objectives we have so 
earnestly sought in our long history, and may Conference 
time next year find you still on the march with firm step 
and steady gaze. 


Aanmna 


n 
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gn Remembrance 


During the last Conference year, the National Conference of Social Work lost three 
of its former Presidents by death. Three close friends read the following state- 
ments in their honor at the Thursday evening General Session in Atlantic City. 


EDWARD T. DEVINE 


Our 75th Anniversary Program carried a youthful photo- 
graph of Edward T. Devine among the outstanding con- 
ference presidents who ushered in the new century. The 
year was 1906; the place, Philadelphia—but he was not there. 
In the academic phrase, he functioned in absentia—kept away 
by a rendezvous with an earthquake—or as San Franciscans 
are prone to put it, the great fire. 


On his way across the continent, he mustered in Ernest P. 
Bicknell, then head of the United Charities of Chicago—and 
Conference president in 1909. Together they took over work 
of relief and rehabilitation for the American Red Cross at 
the Golden Gate. Hitherto, the ARC had eentered largely 
on military activities in wartime. These two were to demon- 
strate on a large scale its possibilities for civilian work 
in peace time. 


That was ETD to his fingertips—with his extraordinary 
organizing ability, his gifts at once for improvization and 
foresight. His presidential address was read at Philadelphia 
and we have yet to come abreast of some of its long range 
objectives in synchronizing governmental with voluntary 


effort. You’ll find his experience and philosophy embedded ° 


in a shelf of books lony enough to have occupied the life- 
time of a scholar, but struck off in the thick of things. 
The title I like best is “When Social Work Was Young.” He 
himself helped shape and stretch those formative years 
so that we do violence to their spirit the minute we give 
social work a “lean and slippered” content. 


His shoulders were bent the last time I talked with him 
in Oak Park in December, but there was something in- 
veterately youthful about him. His was not a vague 
adolescence; but a kindling zest such as applied scientists 
have brought to disciplines too long stuck in laboratories 
and classrooms—getting them out into the rough and tumble 
of democracy to bring things about. Akin not only to the 
Burbanks and Wallaces who have given us grapefruit and 
hybrid corn; but the Edisons and Wrights who lighted our 
cities with electric bulbs and turned box kites into wings. 


He was a young economist, a forerunner in adult education, 
when he brought new flexibility and reach to the New 
York Charity Organization Society* as its general secretary. 
I remember one morning when his desk at “105” was all 
but lost under two piles of letters. One came from sub- 
scribers threatening to discontinue Charities (precursor of 
The Survey); the other acclaimed its editor because he had 
broken a hoary taboo. The issue dealt with the menace of 
venereal disease and his was the first lay journal to call 
a spade a spade—and syphilis, syphilis. That was when the 
social hygiene movement was very, very young—and he 
gave it a shove. 


At his instigation the C.O.S. set up one of the first com- 
mittees on the prevention of tuberculosis. He had broken 
ground for it through Miss Lilian Brandt’s study of a 
thousand case records in the society’s registration bureau, 
in which tb had been a contributing cause of dependency. 
And on the basis of this pioneer demonstration, he served 
as unpaid secretary in organizing the new national association 
in this field. 


Similarly, he helped organize the National Child Labor 
Committee. Earlier, he brought together Robert W. de 
Forest, his able and conservative president, and Lawrence 
Veiller, a Fabian Socialist with a genius for organization. 


Together, as heads first of a voluntary committee, then of a 
State Commission and finally commissioner and assistant 
commissioner, they projected the first tenement house de- 
partment in the USA. He brought to New York Leonard 
P. Ayers and his experimental training school—out of which 
sprang the first of our schools of social work. He was 
chairman of a committee which secured the appointment 
of a federal commission that as never before explored ins 
dustrial relations. 


Do you get the picture? Edward T. Devine honored the 


‘ pioneering by Mary E. Richmond in modern casework; 


incorporated it in the practice of his society; but did not 
stop there. Rather he sensed the creative opportunity of a 
young profession to serve as an arsenal for social engineering. 


It was his counselor and fellow Iowan, Dr. Simon N. 
Patten, who coined the name “social work.” This was more 
of a description than a title but it has stuck. I do not know 
that Dr. Devine coined the term Social Forces. But that was 
the title of his editorial pages in The Survey, and also of one 
of his most luminous books. It epitomized his most creative 
and original contribution to American progress. He was a 
pioneer in the dynamics of social work—for the good of all. 


PAUL KELLOGG. 


*Now the Community Service Society 


RIGHT REVEREND MONSIGNOR 
ROBERT FULTON KEEGAN 


The members of the National Conference of Social Work 
learn with great sorrow of the death of the Right Reverend 
Monsignor Robert Fulton Keegan, for many years secretary 
of Catholic Charities in the arch diocese of New York. He 
was a graduate of the New York School of Social Work and 
a member of the Board of Trustees of that institution. He 
was active in the organization of the School of Social Work 
of the Catholic University in Washington. At the meeting 
of the National Conference in 1936, in Atlantic City, he was 
President. His interests in the field of social work were 
broad and his friendship with social workers, national and 
international. Under the auspices of his diocese he developed 
the social work program of Catholic Charities until its 
standards were second to none in that city. Not only as a 
social worker but as a priest and a citizen he was beloved 
and respected by all who knew him. The community and 
the profession of social work have suffered a major loss 
in the death of this distinguished leader—a_ veritable 
troubador of a better life for all. 


WALTER PETTIT. 


KENNETH L. M. PRAY 


The National Conference of Social Work desires to 
express its profound sense of loss in the passing of Kenneth 
L. M. Pray; and to give voice to a feeling of deep affection 
and esteem as well as recognition of his many years of 
service in the National Conference. 


Kenneth Pray achieved well merited national recognition 
in his chosen profession. In professional education and social 
work practice, his advice, counselling and leadership were 
in constant demand. 


(Continued on page 6) 
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(Continued from page 5) 


Members of the Conference wish to remember him as a 
fellow worker who was devoted to the causes which the 
Conference served. He worked in the Conference in many 
official capacities, and in 1946 was its President. His clear 
vision, his logical and fearless espousal of causes in which 
he believed was a constant source of inspiration to his 
fellow workers. 


Kenneth Pray remained unspoiled by his national reputa- 
tion and continued to lend a sympathetic and understanding 
ear to the humblest social worker. Because of this the 
intimate relationship with his fellow workers and with 
one-time students are enriched and his memory is securely 
enshrined. 


His devotion to the causes to which his life was dedicated 
stemmed from a profound belief in the dignity of the in- 
dividual, and a rare insight and understanding of the 
democratic process. The integration of those two concepts 
into a philosophy of administration was perhaps his greatest 
contribution to social work. 


The National Conference of Social Work hereby directs 
that a copy of this statement in memory of Kenneth L. M. 
Pray be spread upon the permanent minutes of the Con- 
ference and that copies be sent to members of his family. 


I move the adoption of this statement. 
EDWIN D. SOLENBERGER. 


The President 


R. Ralph H. Bianchard, Executive Director, Communit 
Chests and Councils of America, New York City, was 
elected President of the National Conference of So- 

cial Work at the Atlantic City meeting. 


He began his career in social work in 1924 as the first 
director of the Niagara Falls, New York Community Chest 
and Council of Social Agencies. In 1928 he became the ad- 
ministrative director of Community Chests and Councils, 
Inc. and in 1943 its Executive Director. During World War 
II he also served as secretary for the National War Fund. 


One of his greatest contributions to the general field of 
social work was his leadership in bringing the National 
Health and Welfare Retirement Association into being. 


Mr. Blanchard has always been interested and active in 
the National Conference—his main contribution having been 
made as a section chairman and a member of the Program 
Committee. His most recent services was as Chairman of the 
Section on Community Organization and Planning at the 
Atlantic City meeting. 

As a resident of Bronxville, New York, Mr. Blanchard was 
a member of the Board and Executive Committee of the 
Community Welfare Fund of Bronxville and President of 
the Family Welfare Society. He is a member of the Ameri- 
can Association of Social Workers. He is a member of the 
Executive Committees of the National Health and Welfare 
Retirement Association, the National Information Bureau 
and the National Social Welfare Assembly and a member of 
the Board of American Overseas Aid. 


The Conference is looking forward to a successful year 
under Mr. Blanchard’s leadership. 
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Souvenir Programs 


S long as our supply lasts we have copies of the special 
75th Anniversary Program available at 25 cents each 
for those who wish them. It carries pictures of all the 

Presidents of the Conference together with the year and 
place of the Annual Meeting. You will want to have this 
record of the pioneers and leaders in the profession of which 
you are a part. 


Oe OD 
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Social Work Accepts Challenge as Handmaiden of 
Democracy in Historic Seventy-fifth Annual 
Meeting Held Jointly with First International 
Conference in Twelve Years 


By Mary E. Tueosatp, Director, Press-Radio Service, 
Atlantic City Conference, and Director, Development 
Program, Transylvania University, Lexington, Kentucky. 


ASS needs amid the shambles of war .. . fear of the 

future and a third world conflict . . . and the im- 

perative demand to make democracy function on its 
founding principles of liberty, equality and fraternity ..... 
these were concerns of the 75th National Conference of 
Social Work in Atlantic City April 17-23. 

New pressures forced social work’s attention on wider 
responsibilities; they even threatened to supercede planning 
for increased efficiency in performance of its essential day- 
by-day duties. They challenged the goals and called for new 
evaluations of philosophy and program. 

Today’s social, economic and political picture limned into 
sharp focus the physical and material devastation of war; 
the current unrest and imminence of still another global 
disaster, and the resultant fear of people everywhere; the 
tension, anxiety and frustration arising from these problems, 
and the appalling prejudice and discrimination rampant in 
this country and abroad. 


Accepting the challenge of a world beset by fear and the 
illnesses adherent to fear, social workers set their course to 
function as “the handmaiden of democracy” to further the 
cause of “all liberty-loving people everywhere.” 


The occasion was an historic one: the 75th anniversary of 
a group formed in New York in the seething times of 1874, 
with a total registration of 79 (including the newspaper 
reporters and a single woman delegate) ... and the first 
international conference of social work in twelve years. . 
incidentally, the first to be held in America. 


Urging approximately 7,000 social workers from 36 countries 
to renew confidence and faith in themselves as individuals, 
in social workers as such, Dr. Leonard W. Mayo, retiring 
Conference president and vice-president of Western Reserve 
University, declared that “we can be no greater than our 
faith . . . no stronger than our convictions ... no more 
compelling than our vision.” 


Government and social workers came together seriously 
with authorities in allied professions and representatives of 
the United Nations, for consideration of their common 
problems and a re-evaluation of philosophies and goals. 
The 11 general sessions of the Conference, its 12 specific 
sections and 350 meetings of 63 associate and special groups 
traced the history and progress of social work and set its 
objectives for the future; emphasized the next steps in 
competent performance of its work in reaching those goals; 
and stressed the basic premise upon which social work is 
founded. As stated by its president, this involves its concern 
with people; its respect for the dignity, integrity and rights 
of individuals; its abhorrence of injustice as one of the great- 
est foes of freedom; and its responsibility to speak and act 
with respect to the causes as well as the results of social mal- 
adjustment . . . its major concern not only for prevention, 
restoration and rehabilitation, but for helping to create re- 
lationships, homes, neighborhoods and nations in which hu- 
man beings may live out their lives and develop their full 
potentialities as free people. 


The Conference Clarifies Its Motive 


It was the concensus that this historic meeting was dom- 
inated by high purpose and resolve, a new concept of re- 
sponsibility that is a direct result of social work’s lusty 
heritage and forceful environment, its turbulent growth held 
steady always by conservative educational planning. Warned 
by Dr. Mayo to be “positive in its approach and scientific in 
its sources of knowledge and methods,” the Conference clari- 
fied for itself and put into simple words for the public its 
motive as a profession. It proved itself flexible in its consid- 
eration of new programs to meet changing needs, and zealous 
in its demands for accuracy and skill in meeting those needs 
in so far as they are consonant with social work’s boundaries 
of ministry. : 


1949 Meeting 


N June 12-18, 1949, the National Conference of Social 
Work will return to Cleveland for its 76th Annual 
Meeting. This will be the fifth time the Conference 

has met in Cleveland—the previous years being 1880, 1912, 
1926, and 1944. 


We will resume our customary practice of opening on 
Sunday evening and closing Saturday noon. Conference 
Headquarters will be in the Cleveland Auditorium. 


A list of Cleveland Hotels with rates will be published in 
the July Bulletin. However, if you wish to make a reserva- 
tion now, you may do so by writing to Miss Louise D. Per- 
kins, Director, Cleveland Housing Bureau, 511 Terminal 
Tower, Cleveland 13, Ohio. 


The Proceedings 


HE 1947 Proceedings of the National Conference of 

Social Work have finally come from the press and 

have been distributed to all members paying the ap- 
propriate membership fee. Those members not entitled to 
have a copy may secure it by ordering it directly from the 
Columbia University Press, 709 Journalism, Columbia Uni- 
versity, New York 27, New York. The price of the Pro- 
ceedings is $5.00. 


The Editorial Committee is at work on the Atlantic City 
Proceedings. Members who now hold a $4.00 membership 
may secure a copy of the 1948 Proceedings, when it is avail- 
able by sending a check for $3.50 to the National Conference 
office asking that their membership be increased to the 
$7.50 classification. 
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“Social work is indigenous to a free society,” the president 
said. “It cannot exist elsewhere. We who are staff members, 
administrators and board members are instruments or chan- 
nels through which it flows to become a reality. It is de- 
pendent trpon us that we dare not falter or fail. To lose faith 
in the present and ultimate power of social work as a hand- 
maiden of democracy is to lose faith in democracy itself.” 


Human need, he pointed out, is a challenge to be met, not 
a sin to be punished; want and suffering in the smallest 
town in America and in countries beyond our own borders 
are the business of every civilized person, everywhere. 


“We cannot win peace by force and we dare not depend 
upon material defenses in an age that defies material de- 
fense,” he declared . . . “Man’s only sure and ultimate de- 
fense against destruction lies in learning how to live . 
how to live with himself and how to live with his fellows.” 


The fact of the atomic bomb and biological warfare and 
all their baleful possibilities are far less terrifying than the 
realization that to live below our full capacity as a people, 
and to deny in living the truths we know, is a form of death 
far worse than the mere abandonment of this earthly exist- 
ence, he continued. “What we should fear is not death, but 
base mediocrity, not extinction but cowardice, not the end 
of life but retreat from living.” 


In an address that lifted social workers to a new concept 
of their profession and to dedication of its high resolve, 
Leonard Mayo discussed clarification of its purpose and phil- 
osophy and its development as an “inclusive service profes- 
sion with full appreciation of expanding responsibilities and 
obligations at home and abroad.” 


He declared that the issue of this development “is more 
important today perhaps than at any time in our history, 
because we are pressed on many sides to extend our services 
and even to change the present emphasis of social work to 
meet mass needs in wider areas and to become social en- 
gineers engaged in large scale preventive operations.” 


Social work, he predicted, should and will develop the 
capacity to lay hold of large scale problems in society with 
greater skill and more inclusive mobilization of its own and 
the community’s resources, but “. . . what we need at this 
time is not so much a major shift in the direction of social 
work as an acceleration in its total growth, not so much a 
change of focus as a broadening of scope, not the abandon- 
ment of present goals and methods, but their fulfillment. 


“Our only hope in making substantial headway as social 
generalists, as strategists and as social engineers addressing 
ourselves to measures designed to affect large masses of 
people, is in close company with, if not exclusively through 
other professions, civic organizations and local, state and 
federal government groups,” he declared. 


Admittedly a forum and not a social action group, the 
national and international conference sessions nevertheless 
pointed out social work’s responsibility in facing the basic 
issues of the day and the peace that we hold so precariously. 
On every side, together with the reporting of world need and 
unrest and the dangers undermining our own country (dan- 
gers inherent in prejudice and discrimination, in inadequate 
housing and medical services, in unequal educational oppor- 
tunities and other factors affecting the mental health and 
stability of our people) there was the warning that we need 
awareness as citizens, and there was reiteration of the belief 
that social workers must be the social physicians to an emo- 
tionally disturbed society. 


George E. Haynes, Secretary, National Council of Social 
Service, London, England, and treasurer of the International 
Conference of Social Work, described social work as “an 
educational activity, a two-sided relationship in which the 
conception of giver and receiver gives way to that of part- 
nership in the art of living.”And Bishop G. Bromley Oxnam, 
New York City, observed that “the primary objective of 
social work is the creation of a society so just and so broth- 


erly that relief and remedial service is reduced to a minimum 
. . . The democratic ideal of equality must come alive in the 
creation of a society that guarantees equal oportunity to 
every man.” This means, he added, an end to the pattern of 
segregation and the practice of discrimination in race rela. 
tions. It means, he declared, that the democratic principle 
must be established, not only in the political life but also in 
the economic order and that world law and order must be 
established .. . “The social workers must cooperate with all 
those who in peace and by democratic means seek to estab- 
lish a cooperative social order in which the sacredness of 
every personality is recognized and everyone finds oppor- 
tunity for the fullest self-expression of which he is capable.” 


Lindeman Cites Weaknesses 


Eduard C. Lindeman, professor of social philosophy, New 
York School of Social Work, New York City, in a general 
session address Monday morning also focused attention upon 
the inter-relationships of social work and democracy. The 
practice of social case work, social group work and com- 
munity organization is on the side of democracy whenever 
and wherever it leaves an option to the client or to the par- 
ticipant “that allows for margins of self-determination,” he 
stated. 


_ Pointing out that social work is considered to be one of the 
instruments for conditioning the behavior of individuals, 


groups and communities, he said that it is democratic only’ 


if it offers multiple alternatives. Although the record of 
social work on this score is comparatively high, he said, there 
are some significant and appalling exceptions. 


“It scarcely seems credible, but there are still reputable 
social agencies which practice racial discrimination, thus 
violating the principle of cultural pluralism ... One may 
easily find social agencies which are administered according 
to the dictator principle, a denial of managerial diversity, 
There are communities where the existing social agencies 
are ‘frozen in’ in such a manner as to make the rise of new 
and experimental approaches to social problems relatively 
impossible, thus negating the principle of mathodological 
diversity. In so far as these practices persist, social work is 
certainly not exemplifying democratic value.” 


Modern social work, Dr. Lindeman said, is designed to 
bring persons in trouble back to the normal stream of life as 
quickly as possible and with no loss of personal esteem. If 
this cannot be done, he warned, then social work cannot be 
genuinely democratic since its consequences will be to rob 
individuals of their dignity and thus weaken the ties of 
loyalty between them and their community, finally between 
them and their nation. 


Both voluntary and public social agencies of the United 
States must move at an accelerated pace to remove all poli- 
cies and practices which tend to permit discrimination against 
individuals on account of race, religion, color or national ori- 
gin, he said, adding that social work stands dangerously near 
the point at which it may expect to be “legally coerced to 
end discriminations.” 


The question is no longer one of expediency, he pointed 
out. “It is at heart a question of whether or not the United 
States can sustain a position of leadership in world affairs. 
Certainly that leadership at the moment is impaired by the 
fact that we idealistically proclaim the equality of men but 
reveal to the world deep-seated patterns of inequality and 
discrimination which reduce our ideals to hypocracy.” 


Leaders Concur In Warnings 


“The poison of prejudice and discrimination makes a mock- 
ery of our democratic credo and it does no good to point to 
the progress that has been made in the past hundred years,” 
Dr. Julius Schreiber, director of the National Institute of 
Social Relations, told a mental health group meeting of the 
Conference. 
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And Dr. Bryn Hovde, president of the New School for 
Social Research, New York City, said that “democracy is an 
intense and personal conviction expressing itself in respect 
for the individual personality regardless of economic status, 
race, religion or sex. Democracy involves recognition of the 
equal rights of every group and every people simply because 
they consist of human beings and ‘all men are created free 
and equal.’ Democracy also involves the acceptance of social 
organization and social action not as an alternative way of 
life but as one of the basic facts of life without which human 
society could not exist. Under democracy the state exists to 
protect the individual and promote his welfare under all the 
freedom that is compatible with the equal freedom of all.” 


Social work, then, it was brought out, has a job to do 
to say and live and express the principles of democracy. 
“Our nations and other nations are eager for the sound 
of a clear voice, free from political or other bias, speak- 
ing without fear or favor, asking no privilege, but chal- 
lenging all men everywhere to rise to new spiritual 
heights, to lead, to sacrifice, to crusade, and to dare, for 
freedom,” Dr. Mayo said in his discussion of the basic 
issues of social work. “We are obligated . . . to find 
our special mission, our unique contribution to the 
times in which we live, and to be true to that mandate.” 


Particularly strong is the need for research and education, 
speakers brought out. There is need for education which will 
eliminate the recurrence of social ills such as war and infla- 
tion and inevitable depression. There is need to bring about 
understanding on the part of the general public, to purge 
from its thinking bigotry and intolerance, to command plan- 
ning that is first of all intelligent and exploratory, action 
that is creative and courageous. 


That social work’s very premise inspires us with vision was 
apparent by its interlocking programs with the International 
Conference of Social Work in its first meeting since the war, 
after a dozen years of chaos and bloodshed and the subse- 
quent ills that have beset war-torn countries. That it relates 
us to high motives was obvious as it sought to adapt its 
goals to new fields of need. That its privilege extends to 
areas yet untouched is as obvious as that it commits us to 
the acceptance of responsibility in the promotion of human 
welfare. 


Everywhere there was recurrent the idea that we must as 
a Nation and as a World reaffirm our faith in God and the 
Brotherhood of Man, as well as in the ideals that prompted 
democracy. And everywhere there was insistence that social 
work fight the dangers of complacency, of bigotry and of 
sham. 


Awareness of world problems became reality in the hearts 
and minds of the people gathered in the Conference halls 
and sent them forth crusaders for a peace that is neither 
static nor sterile but vested in understanding and idealism 
and cooperative endeavor. 


International Programs Open Conference 


The opening sessions Saturday, Sunday and Monday were 
informative and friendly, as representatives of countries from 
the European continent to the Orient met to counsel one 
with the other. 


Speaking on international welfare programs at the first 
session Saturday, were George F. Davidson, deputy minister 
of welfare, Canada; Dr. Ludwik Rajchman, chairman of the 
executive board of the International Children’s Emergency 
Fund, Paris, France; and Dr. Daniel S. Gerig of the Social 
Insurance Section, International Labour Office, Montreal, 
Canada. 


Fifty-five nations now are members of the International 
Labor Organization, which seeks to contribute to the estab- 
lishment of lasting peace by promoting social justice, Dr. 
Gerig said. The labor office since 1919 has sought through 
international action to improve labor conditions and living 
standards and to promote economic and social stability, he 


explained, adding that the furthering of social security has 
been a principal element of its program for many years. The 
organization, which has played an important role in the 
growth of legislation in this field since the end of World War 
I, is now a specialized agency of the United Nations. Its 
membership is open to all countries belonging to the United 
Nations and also to other countries admitted by a two-thirds 
vote. A few United Nations members, including Russia, do 
not belong to the organization, he said, while various other 
countries, such as Ireland, Italy and Switzerland, which do 
not belong to the U. N., are members of the I. L. O. Stand- 
ards developed through I. L. O. machinery have influenced 
greatly social legislation in many countries, he declared. 


It is being recognized that international machinery in the 
social welfare field is as important as similar machinery in 
the field of international and political relations, George F. 
Davidson, Canadian minister of welfare, pointed out. 


“In the international Children’s Emergency Fund and the 
Advisory Welfare Services program there is a full measure 
of participation from every side,” he said, “unhampered by 
the spectres of dollar diplomacy or either the Iron or Uran- 
ium Curtain.” Mr. Davidson is a representative of his coun- 
try to the United Nation’s Social Commission, which works 
with specialized agencies such as the International Labour 
Office, the World Health Organization, UNESCO, the Food 
and Agricultural Organization and a number of others with 
special interest in the health and welfare fields. 


In the development of international machinery for peace 
and security, Mr. Davidson said that great progress has been 
made in achieving recognition of the importance of health 
and social questions in the lives of the people of the world. 
As evidence, he cited the World Health Organization and the 
International Refugee Organization, and noted the establish- 
ment not just of the Social Commission itself, but of other 
Commissions having to do with the broad areas of social 
policy. “These other Commissions, ranking as sister bodies 
with the Social Commission,” he said, “include the Commis- 
sion on Narcotic Drugs, the Commission on Human Rights, 
the Population Commission, and the Commission on the 
Status of Women.” 


This recognition of the importance of social questions in 
the lives of nations parallels the awakened sense of social 
responsibility which, during the war years, has shown itself 
in domestic policies on the part of governments of all the 
democratic countries in the world, he declared . . . “as gov- 
ernments became increasingly aware of the fact that the 
political power which they held in their respective countries 
carried with it a direct responsibility for improving the social 
conditions of the people.” 


This same sense of responsibility for the well-being of the 
international community is apparent at international council 
tables, he stated . . . “and I think we can take great heart 
from this for future years, because in very truth, the future 
of the world, the security and happiness of generations yet 
unborn may well depend upon the success of these efforts. 
Their future, as our future, may well depend in large part 
on the efforts now being made to substitute constructive 
international diplomacy in the economic and social fields for 
the old diplomacy that we have known so long and that has 
failed us all the years we have known it—diplomacy of a 
purely political and military character.” 


Dr. Ludwik Rajchman, Paris, France, chairman of the ex- 
ecutive board of the International Children’s Emergency 
Fund, stated that we are witnessing today a situation which 
is, as far as a large part of the world is concerned, without 
precedent. 


“It certainly is in Europe; namely, that the percentage of 
budget that is earmarked for social welfare, for public health 
and for education is higher than ever in the history of our 
unfortunate continent.” 


The difficulty, he pointed out, is not in persuading govern- 
ments to adopt the policy, “but it is necessary to provide— 
to find means for the implementation of those policies.” He 
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cited the loss of big segments of population in war-torn 
countries, stating that the loss of skilled personnel—doctors, 
engineers, social workers, educators of all kinds—is a vital 
factor “fatal for the implementation of social policies.” 


In spite of this, he said, accomplishments during and since 
the war have been remarkable. He sketched at some length 
the operation of the Children’s Emergency Fund and con- 
cluded with a plea for understanding and aid in establishing 
a foundation on which a lasting effect can be insured. 


War Problems Persist 


Three years after the end of World War II, there are still 
over 1,500,000 displaced persons and refugees scattered around 
the world, chiefly in Germany, Austria and Italy, Miss Martha 
H. Biehle, operations officer of the United States Office of 
Preparatory Commission, International Refugee Organiza- 
tion, Washington, D. C., told the Conference in one of three 
addresses on the Sunday night program. 


“Though small groups are in China, the Middle East and 
France, the displaced persons are chiefly in three countries 
of Europe—Germany, Austria and Italy,” she said. They are 
all that are left of 10,000,000 found in the western zones of 
Germany and Austria at the close of the war. 


Urging that the 150,000 families among the displaced per- 
sons now in camps and assembly centers be provided for as 
family units when migration plans are made, Miss Biehle 
predicted that the International Refugee Organization may 
be able to complete its work in two or three years if govern- 
ments continue to take a “fair share” of displaced persons as 
immigrants. Private and national social welfare agencies 
will be instrumental in helping to establish these families in 
new communities in a way no governmental agency can 
approach, the speaker declared. 


Dr. William P. Forrest, assistant director, headquarters 
office, World Health Organization, in describing the purposes 
and functions of that body, declared that “it is one of the 
highest manifestations of that great upsurge of international 
conscience which produced the United Nations itself.” 


The constitution of W. H. O. embodies the experience 
gainec from incomplete international health organizations of 
the past and gives evidence of much independent thinking, 
he continued. The constitution, signed by 61 nations on 
July 22, 1946, and later ratified by another, recognizes that 
those problems which are no longer purely national “must 
be solved by international action and on a world-wide basis.” 


Pointing out that for the first time in history “a full scale 
epidemic of cholera was cut short in its full vigor” in Egypt 
last fall through the combined efforts of the health depart- 
ment of Egypt and the World Health Organization, Dr. For- 
rest said that governments have long realized that they are 
not able to deal with epidemics independently. The Com- 
mission has recommended priority for four programs to be 
carried on by W. H. O. itself, in addition to its routine serv- 
ices. These he listed as “control of malaria, which still in- 
capacitates millions of people each year in the tropical and 
sub-tropical agricultural areas; an extensive campaign to 
prevent the spread of tuberculosis, which has become epi- 
demic in many countries; the fight against veneral diseases, 
particularly syphilis, giving sufferers the benefit of exten- 
sive modern treatment using penicillin; and aid to govern- 
ment services for the protection of mothers and children.” 


George E. Haynes, secretary of the English National Coun- 
cil of Social Service, pointed out that volunteer international 
welfare organizations have provided services in a seemingly 
impossible volume during the past five years and will play a 
great part in reconstruction. They are important in supple- 
menting aid being given by governments, in providing serv- 
ices that cannot be given by official bodies, and in allowing 
the ordinary man to make his contribution, Mr. Haynes said. 


Reporting on progress in England, the speaker declared 
that the social security program evolved there is not political 


but is the result of a natural process covering a period of 30 
or 40 years. It really is social evolution accelerated by the 
war, he said, and in its broad outline commands the backi 
of the country as a whole. One-third of the cost is borne by 
the worker, one-third by the state and one-third by the 
employer, he stated. 


Social Work Goals In New World Outlined 


Sunday’s program, dealing with the goals for social work 
in a contemporary society and social work in the new world, 
was discussed by G. Bromley Oxnam, Bishop, Methodist 
Church, New York Area, and Clarence Pickett, executive 
director, American Friends Service Committee, Philadelphia, 
Pa. 


Bishop Oxnam criticized American foreign policy as “par- 
tial” and said that “a foreign policy based upon the erroneous 
assumption that an ideology can be contained by force leaves 
the initiative in Communist hands, directs our attention to 
the building up of military might and creates the impression 
that war is inevitable.” 


The democratic ideal of equality must come alive in the 
creation of a society that guarantees equal opportunity to 
every man, he said. 


Mr. Pickett stated that “the restoration in this great and 
seething moment in history of the significance of the indi- 
vidual is as much in our hands, as social workers, if not 
more in our hands, perhaps, than any other groups of people 
in the world. And therefore, our ministry of healing and the 
daily drudgery of social work (who of us but knows that 
there is bound to be not merely glamor but a great deal more 
of drudgery in social work) is bounded by a kind of halo of 
sacredness which I hope tonight will dawn upon us again, 
and will once again bring to us and to those whom we rep- 
resent in our various communities, the dedication to the 
value—to the inestimable value of individuals, our dedica- 
tion to see that the necessity of mass production of the goods 
that we need, and the handling of people in masses as gov- 
ernments, does not cause us to lose that sense that the little 
child, or a crippled man or woman, or a stalwart, ambitious 
young boy or girl who has become a delinquent, is very, 
very precious.” 


The strength of America, he said, can play an historic part 
“by our adequate sharing in bringing again faith where 
cynicism and hopelessness reign, and confidence where hope 
is lost; belief that through darkness—darkness which is very 
real at this moment—we live in a kind of artificial light and 
just above it is an impending darkness—that through that, 
I believe, in God’s good time and with our efforts, we may 
help to bring a new day to the society of the world. You and 
I, simple, unimportant social workers, with great humility, 
with a profound sense of our obligation, shall meet our com- 
munities, our jobs, and our obligations.” 


Post-War Needs Focus Attention 


Post-war needs in western Europe and in Britain and so- 
cial measures established to meet them were the focus of 
attention Monday night with Dr. Rene Sand, president of 
the International Conference of Social Work, Brussels, Bel- 
gium, and George E. Haynes as discussants. Later, Dr. J. M. 
Kumarappa, director, Tata Institute of Social Services, Bom- 
bay, India, spoke on “Social Trends and Programs in India.” 


Stating that Europe is not “scared” about the international 
situation, although the danger “is very great,’ Dr. Sand said 
that “when every incident is interpreted in the worst pos- 
sible way, it would be great luck if it didn’t lead to war.” 


Dr. Sand, who was secretary general of the Belgian min- 
istry of health and welfare at the time the Nazis overran 
Belgium in 1940, and who is now professor of social medicine 
at the University of Brussels, said the “situation in Europe 
is very uncertain but that Europe has become accustomed 
to disunion. “And we are very busy in the work of recon- 
struction and probably confident that the United States would 
help if we were invaded!” 
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Defeat of Communism in the Italian elections would mean 
a halt in the policy of expansion of the Communists, Dr. 
Sand predicted. Despite the set-back of the war and faults 
in legislation and public and private agencies, social condi- 
tions in western Europe have advanced greatly in the past 
generation, he declared. The structure of Social Security has 
been completed in France and Belgium . . . real advances 
have been made in labor conditions ... and in the sphere 
of health, progress was constant between the two world wars. 


Mr. Haynes brought out that the present English welfare 
program brought together the views of many varied volun- 
tary organizations. He cited the shortage of teachers and 
teaching facilities in England as a hindrance in projected 
expansion of education on the pre-school and adult levels. 
He pointed out progress in health services under the state 
hospital scheme under the Minister of Health, and said that 
there have been improvements, too, in rehabilitation for the 
mentally and physically handicapped and in health meas- 
ures for workers under the Minister of Labor. Solution to 
the acute housing problem in England has shown slow prog- 
ress, he said, and there is also a town planning problem in 
the effort to replace and augment housing destroyed and 
injured in the war. The social security program, he said, 
brings all insurances together in one whole. Volunteer bodies 
find their position enhanced, he said, since many of the acts 
provide for the use of volunteer and private services by the 
government. 


Dr. Kumarappa, speaking for India, said that he regretted 
that the Orient had not been given greater consideration in 
the deliberations in the meetings of the International social 
workers, declaring that the solution of the greater problems 
of the Orient “should have the cooperation of social workers 
of the world.” 


“We seem to forget,” he said, “that the social welfare we 
seek itself depends mainly on peace. Modern science has 
annihilated distance and has made the globe shrink into a 
neighborhood. The function of the social worker, in order to 
create proper environment for the development of whole- 
some personality, should be to make this world neighborhood 
into a brotherhood where good will among nations and peace 
on earth will prevail.” 


Turning to the most pressing needs of India, Dr. Kum- 
arappa said that in the rural sections of his country, public 
health and medical services are “totally inadequate.” He 
said that India has only one physician for every 6,300 per- 
sons; one nurse for 43,000 persons; one health visitor (visit- 
ing nurse) to every 400,000 of the population, and one mid- 
wife per 60,000 persons. 


With 10,000,000 babies born every year in India, it is sig- 
nificant that 250,000 mothers die at childbirth, and countless 
others are weakened or maimed in some way with serious 
consequences to the family, he said. 


“We have so many problems to tackle that it is not fair to 
expect the country overnight to have a stable and well-or- 
dered government. The country has a population that is 
more than the combined populations of North America, South 
America and Africa, he said, and has been exploited “by 
alien government for about 150 years .. . for its own selfish 
interests.” 


Attacking England, the speaker said, “I believe the greatest 
crime Britain has committed in India is not merely the polit- 
ical and economic exploitation of the country but, even more, 
the cultural denationalization of the people. Every Indian 
has a right to his cultural heritage but the introduction of 
western education, while it has not been an unmixed evil, 
has brought a divorce between the educated classes and the 
uneducated masses, thus making the process of cultural in- 
filtration impossible.” 


Given time, he said, to tap the enormous human spiritual 
and natural resources of the country, India will “soon regain 
her rightful place in the comity of nations.” 


Altmeyer Praises Social Workers 


Bringing his wealth of experience and knowledge to the 
subject of inter-relationship of social work and broad social 
and economic measures, Arthur J. Altmeyer, Commissioner 
for Social Security, Social Security Administration, Federa’ 
Security Agency, Washington, D. C. said that “social workera 
can make a great contribution” in the administration of the 
European Recovery Program. 


He paid tribute to social workers for their help in handling 
the refugee problem following the war, reviewed the work 
of UNRRA and of the United Nations General Assembly 
in setting up the International Refugee Organization and the 
Preparatory Commission which was charged with carrying 
on the work until the IRO came into being. 


“I cannot forbear paying tribute,” he said, “to the social 
workers who assisted in the development of the policies and 
plans for caring for and assisting these refugees. I am con- 
fident that it was because of the understanding and the skill 
of social workers that it was possible for UNRRA and for 
the Preparatory Commission to deal with this tremendous 
problem in a humane and reasonably effective manner.” 


It was almost a miracle, he declared, that with the neces- 
sity of herding hundreds of thousands of persons together 
in the so-called assembly centers, wide-spread disease, suf- 
fering and rioting did not develop. 


“No one visiting these assembly centers can help but be 
struck with the overcrowding and pitiful inadequacy of the 
facilities provided,” he declared. “However, at the same time 
no one can help but be thrilled at the constructive way social 
workers have handled this almost insuperable problem. 
They have converted these assembly centers into self-govern- 
ing communities with all the values that result therefrom 
. . . Not only is the health of these refugees unusually good, 
but their spirit and morale is marvelous, considering hard- 
ships they have suffered and the uncertain future which 
they still face. I am certain that if it had not been for the 
social workers, the situation would have been far different 
and a blot on the conscience of the world.” 


In discussing the main theme of his address, Mr. Altmeyer 
said that in carrying out social measures, in the administra- 
tive aspect, “it is necessary to recruit, train and supervise 
personnel,” and that this problem has special significance in 
the field of social work. 


“It is difficult for persons who are not concerned with social 
action to appreciate the great gap that exists between social 
purpose, whether expressed in law. or some other formal 
document, and social results as expressed in terms of the 
happiness of individual human beings,” Mr. Altmeyer said. 
“Tt is that great gap which social workers must fill.” 


He declared that the growing governmental responsibility 
in the field of social work is “resulting in ever-increasing 
initmate relationships between social work and broad social 
and economic measures for which government is responsible. 
I think that few people outside of social workers themselves 
realize the great growth in governmental activity in the 
field of social work, defining that term to include what we 
call in this country social security.” 


He pointed out that today, public expenditures for public 
welfare are counted in the billions, while before the turn of 
the century, they were not even recorded in any systematic 
or readily available form. He pointed out that public expen- 
ditures that in 1940 totaled about six percent of the national 
income, have mushroomed since that time and “if we include 
veterans’ benefits, we would find that we are now spending 
in this country far more for social security than for any 
other purpose, except national defense.” 


He said that this increase was not due to a “comparable 
increase in human needs but to a greater recognition of the 
responsibility for government to meet the common human 
needs of its citizens.” 
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The speaker declared his belief “that social workers must 
be active participants in social action, not only as intelligent 
citizens but particularly because, by reason of their profes- 
sional equipment, they have a unique contribution to make.” 
He said further that social workers possess the necessary 
skills for translating social purpose into social results as 
expressed in terms of the happiness of individual human 
beings. 


Stating that to win the peace requires the creation of the 
kind of a world which is conducive to peace, he declared 
that “we should recognize that even though the atomic bomb 
had never been developed, this war we have just fought has 
released psychological forces, which, when coupled with 
widespread human misery and want, have set off ‘chain re- 
actions’ literally world-wide in their extent. The peoples in 
the far corners of the world have now become keenly aware 
of the implications of democracy and apparently are pro- 
ceeding to act accordingly. There, we must demonstrate 
that democracy, resting as it does upon faith in the common 
man, is the only system of government that can promote 
safely and effectively the welfare of the common man.” 


Reception Is Notable 


Tuesday night was given over to the reception to the 
President and other leaders in social work to which all Con- 
ference attendants were invited. Five lengthy receiving 
lines, representing the brilliant array of leaders in social work 
the world over, dotted the Auditorium ballroom. And color- 
ful costumes of foreign countries sprinkled the conventional 
American scene with quaintness and charm. It was an as- 
semblage of uncommon renown and one to command the awe 
of the “lesser lights,” as one expressed it, and to demand, 
too, his unqualified acceptance of the privilege and respon- 
sibility that was his by virtue of his profession. Many a 
silent oath of allegiance to an ideal that could correlate in 
one gathering people of such power and prestige, coupled 
with vision and ability, was wafted on the wings of prayer to 
the vaulted dome. It was a time for laughter and good fel- 
lowship . . , but a time for consecration as well to creation 
of a new and better world in which all peoples could meet 
in such understanding and cooperative effort. 


Past President Speaks 


On’ Wednesday, a past president of the Conference, Dr. 
Arlien Johnson, dean of the Graduate School of Social Work, 
University of Southern California, opened the day with em- 
phasis upon the respective roles of governmental and volun- 
tarily supported social work. Governmental services, she 
said, become the right of all citizens, while voluntary agen- 
cies still remain in the category of charity and may be selec- 
tive in the determination of their clientele. The former de- 
velop slowly and at varying rates in different parts of the 
country, since they must rest on a sense of social responsi- 
bility that is shared by a majority of the population, she 
said ... The voluntary agency represents only a segment of 
public opinion and is therefore free to develop as its sup- 
porters see fit. At its best, she pointed out, the voluntary 
agency may be the forerunner of ideas and methods which, 
when proven, may be utilized in new public welfare services 
for all the people. 

The social security program in America, she said, is grow- 
ing piecemeal, but eventually we may try to put the pieces 
together. She pointed out that there are fundamental differ- 
ences in philosophy, legal basis, volume and distribution of 
services, administrative problems and sources of funds be- 
tween governmental and voluntary social work agencies .. . 
Both governmental and voluntary agencies have common 
problems, she said, and citizen interest in and active contact 
with social welfare programs is one of the first. Because of 
the necessity to relate the services of the expert to the will 
of the citizens who support the agency, voluntary agencies 
have contributed to preparation of laymen to move on to 
larger responsibilities in community service, she declared. 


She deplored the fact that governmental agencies, because 
of their size and derivation in law, have tended to become 
self-sufficient and thus to crowd out citizen participation, In 
public welfare administration, she declared, the use of citizen 
advisory committees is of the greatest importance. 


Social work owes its growth as a profession to the volun- 
tary agencies, Dr. Johnson said, pointing out that this may 
account for some of the difficulty social workers have had 
in operating in the big welfare programs. 


“The distinction between social work as a professional sery- 
ice and social welfare as a program that has arisen out of a 
social problem should help to clarify the place of each,” she 
said. “Social workers have mistakenly tried to take over all 
the positions in many public welfare agencies and have found 
themselves bewildered and frustrated.” 


She pointed out that the difference between government 
and voluntary agencies in purpose, size of operation, and 
ultimate responsibility have not been sufficiently recognized 
by schools of social work which still lean heavily on the 
voluntary agencies for field work training of students. 


The respective roles of governmental and voluntary agen- 
cies in our society are “different but supplementary,” Dr, 
Johnson concluded. “The relationship between them is in- 
ter-related and changing, and the differences show that each 
has its own strength.” The voluntary agency, she said, can 
heighten and keep sensitive the social conscience of the na- 
tion, while the governmental agency, with social justice as 
its reason for existence, grows out of the will of a socially 
conscious America. 


Memorial Marks Program 


The night general session, opening with the president’s 
address on the basic issues of social work, was followed by a 
service in memory of Howard R. Knight, late general secre- 
tary of the National Conference of Social Work, and Secre- 
tary of the International Conference. High tribute was paid 
by Cheney C. Jones, Superintendent, New England Home 
for Little Wanderers, Boston, Mass., Robert P. Lane, Direc- 
tor of the Survey, Committee of Citizens, Boston, Mass., and 
Dorothy C. Kahn, Executive Director, Welfare Council of 
New York City, N. Y. 


In a moment of deep solemnity, social workers from 
throughout the world, stopped in their deliberations, to honor 
the man whose infectious good humor, daring, and insight 
had helped to develop to its present high pinnacle both the 
National and the International Conferences of Social Work 
. . . @ man who had served both with unswerving devotion 
and indefatigable energy . .. a man whose genius for 
organization had insured the staff and the framework for the 
smooth-running of the very conference which they attended 
. . . @ man whose personal loss of two sons to the cause of 
freedom never dimmed his fight for world understanding of 
human needs. The lights that he lit in the darkness of world 
conflict and its aftermath shine brighter today for the radi- 
ance of his human understanding and fealty to an ideal. 


Greater Unity Needed 


Speaking on the respective roles of laymen and profes- 
sional workers in social work, Joseph P. Anderson, Execu- 
tive Secretary, American Association of Social Workers, New 
York City, and acting secretary of the International Confer- 
ence, said that the biggest need at present in the develop- 
ment of effective social action is to achieve greater unity 
among the many organizations that make up the American 
social work community. 


He urged social workers to forget their institutional loy- 
alties and preoccupation with traditional patterns of organ- 
ization and administration, and to work hard at community 
planning to develop a flexible network of services which 
could meet every community’s changing needs. 
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Pointing out that difficulties between laymen and profes- 
sional workers have arisen from a lack of understanding “of 
the appropriate roles” which each plays in agency adminis- 
tration and operation, Mr. Anderson asserted that in such 
instances, “the quality of service to persons in need suffers 
as a result.” 


The speaker listed as developments the increase in the 
number of organizations now interested in the establishment 
of adequate community health and welfare services, the use 
during the war of inadequately prepared volunteers who did 
not discharge their assignments satisfactorily and cause the 
professional group to view with alarm a threat to the quality 
of social work practice and personnel standards, and the 
“growing opinion that with the expansion of the public so- 
cial service, there is no place for the voluntary agency.” He 
said that he did not share this last opinion. 


He called on social work professionals to use their knowl- 
edge, skill and factual information to create awareness of 
individual and community needs and to mobilize intelligent 
and understanding support for programs of service to meet 
those needs. He called on laymen to use skills in helping to 
formulate sound policies and procedures and in active par- 
ticipation in community programs. 


Security Begins At Home 


The anniversary meeting on “Security Begins at Home” 
was on Thursday with Oscar R. Ewing, Administrator, Fed- 
eral Security Agency, Washington, D. C., representing the 
President of the United States. 


The next few years will be the most crucial in the history 
of social work, he predicted. Pointing up this major crisis, 
he stressed the need for a broader social security program, 
warned that there are ominous signs blocking the forward 
march of the progress already made in the social welfare 
field, and declared that “the forces of reaction are at work. 
They know that it is politically impossible to over-ride the 
Social Security Act as a whole. However, the opposition to 
their raids of attrition has been negligible.” 


The struggle to exist has reached “crisis proportions” for 
thousands of persons in the nation because of a widening 
gap between the high cost of living and monthly payments 
available under the Social Security program, Mr. Ewing as- 
serted. Thousands of dependent children are slowly starv- 
ing, lack shoes and clothing to go to school, while the aged 
and widows of workers can no longer make ends meet, he 
said. 


“We are living in a time of great apprehension. The peo- 
ple are fearful of another war. They are frightened of the 
consequences of the diminishing purchasing power of their 
money. There is danger of an emotional reaction that is 
blind. A blind reaction is liable to aggravate the condition 
that the people fear. 


“The times call for social workers of extraordinary talents. 
Social workers are social physicians to an emotionally dis- 
turbed society. They must exert their influence so that 
America will not act blindly. No profession has ever had a 
more urgent call.” 


For the final general session Friday morning, the National 
Conference presented Donald S. Howard, Director, Depart- 
ment of Social Work Administration, Russell Sage Founda- 
tion, New York City, in a discussion of local, state, national 
and international activity in social work . . . their respon- 
sibilities and respective roles. 


_Relationships among local, state and national welfare agen- 
cies are today a red hot public issue, the speaker declared 
. and national and international relations are, of course, 
an even hotter issue. Despite these facts, he said that in no 
field has there been a more successful joint use of local, state 
and federal resources than in public welfare . . . a statement 
he attributed to Howard Russell . . . “And this is as it 
should be. With their deep concern for human relationships, 


public welfare personnel surely are well equipped to lead 
the way in this field.” 


And although lowering clouds on the international hori- 
zon are ominously disturbing, he said, there are nevertheless 
many heartening evidences that the world cooperation is 
making significant headway. 


The process by which local, state, national and international 
cooperation may best be facilitated is through genuine and 
unadulterated democracy, he declared . . . “The democracy 
with which we are here concerned has two aspects: that 
which governs relationships among local, state, national and 
international administrative personnel concerned with wel- 
fare services, and secondly, that pertaining to the relations 
of these administrators with taxpayers, citizens, and the 
general public.” 


In democratic personnel relations, he asserted, “we must 
help others to develop their own strengths, accepting for our- 
selves more the role of helpers and enablers rather than that 
of controllers and dominators.” 


Unity of purpose on the part of localities, states, the nation 
and the world is not won, Mr. Howard said, “but stands in 
constant danger of being lost. Only through truly demo- 
cratic cooperation of agencies working at all levels and by 
making our welfare services what the people of our locali- 
ties, states and nations really want them to be, can we pre- 
tend to serve the democracy which we hope may prevail not 
only at home but the world around.” 


SECTION I—SOCIAL CASE WORK 


The Social Case Work Section, getting under way Tues- 
day morning, was organized by Florence Hollis, Associate 
Professor in Social Work, New York School of Social Work, 
Columbia University, New York City, chairman, and Helen 
E. Spalding, Director of Social Service, Psychiatric Clinic, 
Psychoanalytic Institute, Boston, vice-chairman. The open- 
ing meeting eoncerned case work methods of assisting the 
client to mobilize and make effective use of his capacities 
and resources. 


Grace F. Marcus, Professor of Social Case Work, School 
of Social Work, University of Pittsburgh, and Charlotte 
Towle, Professor of Social Service Administration, School 
of Social Service Administration, University of Chicago, 
related the fundamental concepts of social case work to the 
job of the social worker in helping a client to handle 
responsibly his own problems. 


“There is no question, now, and there has never been any 
question,” Miss Marcus said, “but that the aim of social case 
work is to help the client help himself; that is, to use his 
own capacities and resources to the maximum in handling 
the problem in his situation”. 


Pointing out that this does not mean throwing back on the 
client the brunt of the problem to which he has proved 
unequal, she said that acceptance of responsibility is the 
means whereby the individual achieves whatever personal 
freedom there is in a life that for all of us is hedged about 
with limitations. 


Case work in marital conflict was discussed by Sidney J. 
Berkowitz, case work supervisor, Jewish Family Service 
Association, Cleveland, Ohio, and Regina Flesch, case 
worker, Family Service Bureau, United Charities of Chicago. 
Mrs. Flesch advised social workers attempting to quiet a 
client’s marital discord to “universalize the great expecta- 
tions, inevitable disillusionments and conflicts which are 
part of marriage.” 


In discussing treatment goals and techniques in marital 
discord, she declared that “all of us have taken over a 
cultural idealization of marital harmony. ... From the 
nursery we hear fairy tales where everyone lives happily 
ever after. The worker needs to free clients from the 
illusion that marriage can be so ideal... .” 
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A new emphasis on an old concept in medicine and its 
significance for social case work was discussed by Harry 
S. Margolis, M.D., senior attending physician, Montefiore 
and St. Margaret Memorial Hospitals and lecturer, School 
of Social Work, University of Pittsburgh, and Eleanor 
Cockerill, professor of social case work, School of Social 
Work, University of Pittsburgh. 


In papers discussing the organismic viewpoint in medicine, 
which is concerned with an understanding of the purposes 
served by symptoms and their place in the economy of the 
organism as a whole, Dr. Margolis said that the physician 
needs to consider the total individual and to use all types 
of resources, even some outside of the immediate area of 
purely medical therapy, in his treatment. 


“The human organism cannot be considered as an isolated 
specimen but rather as an integral part of the wider en- 
vironment from which he stems and in which he lives,” 
he declared. “The individual’s long past and the external 
environment in which he must live and his adaptation to the 
shifting requirements of the interpersonal and social rela- 
tionships in his environment exert their influence on 
man. ... Just as the decisive factor in the maintenance 
of health is adequate adaptation of the individual to all 
factors in his external and internal environment with main- 
tenance of equilibrium, so the decisive element in illness 
is the loss of capacity of the organism to regain its normal 
equilibrium when the latter is seriously disturbed.” 


The interdependence of medical and social case work 
practice has become so generally clear that more and more 
teams in hospital practice include the trained social case- 
worker as well as the many specialists in medicine, he 
pointed out. 


Miss Cockerill, focusing attention of social workers on the 
fact that medicine is increasing its emphasis upon “the old” 
concept of the “wholeness” of the human being, which in- 
cludes the effect of environment upon his health and the 
opposite tenet that ill health has a major affect upon his 
actions from a psychological viewpoint, said that “medical 
science has through the years made a significant contribu- 
tion to the body of knowledge utilized by the profession of 
social work.” 


Social work, she declared, must continue to profit by the 
new knowledge medical science makes available. One con- 
cept of medical science which had its origin in the time 
of the Greeks and which is now being emphasized again 
in recent developments, is that the human organism is a 
“whole” involving many factors within the individual and in 
his environment but which must be conceived as a whole, 
if the ill person is to be treated effectively. The organism’s 
capacity to do something about its own illness is important 
and significant, the speaker said. Similarly, social workers 
are learning to deal with persons as wholes, taking into 
account their capacities to help themselves and all factors 
within themselves and their environment. 


“Through continuous research, largely on a segmental 
basis, medical science has amplified and deepened this con- 
cept, made it more precise and thus given it increased 
significance for the practice of medicine,” she said. “The 
professions which are concerned with helping people to live 
satisfying and socially useful lives have responsibility for 
utilizing this increasingly rich source of knowledge in order 
that their services to people be based upon real awareness 
of human capacities and needs. 


“As one of these professions, social work must continue 
to avail itself of the new knowledge medical science is 
making available. Our emphasis upon the whole person 
must be made vital and meaningful through giving it sub- 
stance and depth.” 


Other discussions of the social case work section dealt 
with the effect of group experiences or influences on the 
individual, and patterns of cooperation between psychiatrists 
and social workers. It was pointed out by Peter L. Sandi, 
director of case work, International Institute of San Fran- 


cisco, and Fred Berl, case consultant of Family Service 
United Service for New Americans, New York City, and 
Callman Rawley, executive director, Jewish Family ang 
Children’s Service, Minneapolis, that to understand the in. 
dividual’s psychology, one must also understand the effects 
of the cultural influences under which he has been brought 
up and in which he lives, and other experiences which he 
may have had as a group member. 


Dr. Sandi pointed out that many cases of maladjustment 
of the individual may arise ffom a conflict between the 
cultural patterns inherited by the individual through his 
parents and the cultural patterns of his present environment, 
Sociology, anthropology and medicine are contributing an 
important share to the uncovering of the many subtle ways 
by which the various cultural patterns may influence the 
individual. 


“The growing concept of culture in social work today 
includes patterns which are peculiar to small, more restricted 
groups,” Dr. Sandi said. “Therefore not only language, but 
religion, education, profession, social class—to mention. only 
a few—are considered indispensible factors in attempting 
to define the cultural setting to which a person belongs.” 


The intricate problems of the immigrant were discussed 
by Mr. Berl, who said that one type of immigrant who needs 
professional help to adjust to his new country is the con- 
centration camp victim who emerged from those horrors 
with an over-developed ego-strength. 


“We use strength here,” he said, “to mean an increase 
in the individual’s ability to deal with his environment 
through means best fitted to promote his chances of main- 
taining himself.” 


Many of the camp victims, Mr. Berl said, were forced to 
develop this over-concentration of ego strength in order to 
survive the mental.and physical humiliations. The speaker 
listed many of the effects of concentration camps upon per- 
sons who now have immigrated to this country. 


“The best assurance of the health of this client group,” 
he added, “is their wish to move out of conditions of social 
pathology and into a society which believes in a different 
social philosophy. They want to find something in common 
with this society. To help them with this purpose is a 
challenge to us.” 


Some of the immigrants, he warned, still retain a sense 
of “shock and trauma,” with a tremendous belief of their 
difference as a person because they have undergone such 
unhappiness and hardships. Some have been forced into a 
feeling of distrust of other people by the arbitrariness and 
instability in concentration camps, and still others, after 
fighting for survival, have experienced a feeling of emptiness, 
futility and dissatisfaction after their liberation. This group, 
he said, has lost the purpose it lived for “and now there is 
an anxiety about finding another purpose for living.” 


Miss Edith Beck, chief, social service section, Winter 
Veterans Administration Hospital, Topeka, Kansas, talked 
on patterns of cooperation between psychiatrist and social 
worker in a hospital setting, while Almena Dawley, associate 
director, Philadelphia Child Guidance Clinic, Philadelphia, 
and Dorothy B. Dunaeff, supervisor, Borough Hall Office, 
Institute for Child Guidance, Jewish Board of Guardians, 
New York City, discussed such patterns in a child guidance 
clinic. The sharing of responsibility between psychiatrists 
and social workers and the most effective patterns evolved 
and their values were under discussion. 


Although the psychiatrist and the social worker “both 
utilize certain generic principles of treatment,” Miss Beck 
said, their differences lie in that “the base of psychiatry 1s 
medicine, that of our own profession is social work.” 


The psychiatrist, then, places his emphasis on treatment of 
the patient’s illness, she said. The social worker places 
focus on the patient’s reality problems which have brought 
him into an imbalance with his environment. The purpose of 
social work help is to enable the patient to mobilize and 
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make productive use of his inner and outer resources, 
towards an adjustment to living that is personally satisfying 
and socially useful. Each discipline must have some under- 
standing of the special knowledge and skills with which 
the other implements its practice, in order to achieve in- 
tegration in the patient’s treatment.” 


Work with adolescents in this country and abroad in- 
troduced Mazie F. Rappaport, Chief Protective Service, 
Baltimore, Maryland; Mrs. Indire Renu, psychiatric social 
worker, Tata Child Guidance Clinic, Institute of Social 
Sciences, Bombay, India; Mrs. Gertrudis R. Cabanyon, Chief 
of Child Welfare Division, Commission of Social Welfare, 
Manila, Philippines; and Dr. Janina Suchodolska, Director 
of General Welfare, Central Committee of Social Welfare, 
Warsaw, Poland. 


“Adolescents need fathers and mothers who accept their 
authority, not parents who act as pals and companions; they 
do not want to be explained away and tolerated; they want 
to be wanted and loved in spite of their silly chatter, their 
irresponsible, unattractive, and sometimes insulting be- 
havior.” Miss Rappaport declared. “If parents can be 
what they are—parents—they will recognize that the adoles- 
cent needs to know that bad as this business of growing up is, 
his parents have been through it; they have survived. They 
will help him now by holding firmly to their responsibility 
during this time.” 


She said that one way for parents to help is “by expecting 
something—something reasonable—of their adolescent off- 
spring.” She stated that if they are wise parents “they will 
not remove all limits; they will try not to put in too many 
limits; and they will hold their child to not going beyond 
a certain point; if he does, they will hold him accountable.” 


Developments in the fields of psychiatry and case work 
in their understanding of variations possible and advisable 
in treatment method were discussed by Helen E. Spalding, 
director of social service, Psychiatric Clinic, Psycho-analytic 
Institute, Boston; Peter B. Newbauer, staff psychiatrist, 
Council Child Development Center and Chief Psychiatric 
Consultant, Community Service Society, New York City; 
and Lucille N. Austin, Associate Professor in Social Work, 
New York School of Social Work, New York City. 


The concluding meeting recognized the heavy responsi- 
bility which the public agency carries for the general welfare 
of its clients and for their physical maintenance. Luna 
Bowdoin Brown, Assistant Professor, Graduate School of 
Social Work, University of Washington, Seattle, and Selby 
Fly, Supervisor of Staff Development, Division of Child 
Welfare, Texas State Department of Public Welfare, Austin, 
discussed this responsibility in programs involving financial 
assistance and in child welfare respectively. 


Recipients of financial assistance from the public welfare 

agency are either strengthened or weakened according to 
the method used in administering the assistance, Mrs. Brown 
stated. 
“As in all social services,” she declared, “financial assist- 
ance must be given in such a way as to maintain the dignity 
and respect of the individual, with freedom to make his 
own decisions and plan his own way of life.” 


Assumption of responsibility for the welfare of its children 
by the state is comparatively recent in the United States, 
Miss Fly said, and we are still seeking a method of making 
services available to all children who need them. The public 
welfare agency must extend its resources and services to 
all who meet the eligibility qualifications, she said, pointing 
out that until more funds and larger staffs are secured, 
public agency case loads will be larger than desirable. A 
broad staff development program is imperative if adequate 
social services to children are to be realized; and if formal 
professional training is not possible for all workers in a 
public agency, an in-service training program should be 
maintained, she asserted. 


SECTION II—CHILD CARE 


Major developments in the social services in prospect for 
the years immediately ahead concerned the Child Care 
section of the Conference. Headed by Mildred Arnold, 
Director, Social Service Division, Children’s Bureau, Social 
Security Administration, Federal Security Agency, Wash- 
ington, D. C., as chairman, and Lois Wildy, director of Case 
Work, Illinois Children’s Home and Aid Society, Chicago, 
as vice-chairman, the section presented Geraldine M. Aves, 
Chief Welfare Officer, Ministry of Health, Secretary, Central 
Training Council in Child Care, Home Office, London, Eng- 
land, and Irene Liggett, director, Child Welfare Division, 
Welfare Council of Metropolitan Los. Angeles, in scintillat- 
ing discussions of the potentialities of these services, particu- 
larly in assuring children opportunities for normal growth, 
development and enrichment of their lives, and preparation 
for responsible adulthood. 


Especially noted was the acceptance of public responsi- 
bility and the resultant necessary legislation, need of in- 
creased funds and broad public understanding and support 
of social services for children and their families. Miss Lig- 
gett was most concerned with administrative policies and 
practices essential to a child care program that meets the 
special needs of children and assures them a quality of care 
in keeping with their importance in our National life. 


At the present time, Miss Liggett declared, there exists a 
true specialization in child care within case work. This 
specialization is practiced, is taught, and has a literature 
peculiar to itself, she said. To clarify her point, she listed 
areas in which method and skill and knowledge have been 
—— within child-care in social agencies. They in- 
clude: 


* Understanding the individual problem each child pre- 
sents when he is faced with the necessity of living 
away from home. 


Analyzing what various community facilities offer in 
relation to an individual child’s needs: group-care, own 
family, foster home. 


* Helping a child make his own best use of the facility 
chosen for him for the development of his own self. 


* 


Directing contributing to these facilities themselves to 
enhance their usefulness to a child. 


* 


Integrating psychological, psychiatric and medical ser- 
vices into a child-care program. 


Working with groups and individuals in a community 
which initiate the service, carry responsibility for it or 
pay for it. 


* 


Developing appropriate administrative policies and struc- 
tures to synthesize various community interests with case 
work principles of helping individual children. 


* 


Relating administrative structure to legal authority and 
to other forms of control or direction. ' 


Besides pointing out that in the process of caring for 
other people’s children the child care field within case work 
has found a way of doing more than this and of treating a 
child as an individual, the speaker declared that at the fed- 
eral, state and county levels, our social patterns provide for 
the protection and the care of children—“at the first two 
levels with some readiness to provide adequate care, at the 
last level somewhat grudgingly.” 


Independently of these public arrangements, but some- 
times in collaboration with them, she said, there has grown 
up another pattern of care for children, care under social 
work agencies, private or private-public, which “have de- 
veloped a way of caring for children which is rooted in a 
valuation of children as individuals and in the validity of 
parental need and plan. 


“This is a pattern of care which cannot be ignored, and 
it is not incompatible with government’s interest in children 
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as potential citizens,” she said. It is not enough, she con- 
cluded, to provide care for children in need of it, but 
“rather must we concern ourselves further with how that 
care is given in order that the life forces within the child 
may be directed and strengthened, so providing him with 
the only kind of protection which no one can ever take 
from him.” 


The child care section continued with group meetings 
on post-war conditions which strain family life and measures 
being taken by child welfare services to prevent disintegra- 
tion of family life, with its subsequent consequences to 
children. 


Social workers in the child welfare field should lead in 
focussing community attention on the distinctive place 
families have in the development of happy, healthy children, 
Harrison A. Dobbs, professor of Social Welfare, Louisiana 
State University, told the group. The nation, he said, can- 
not afford the high cost and threat to social well-being that 
come from leaving physical and mental health demands of 
a community partially attended. Child welfare workers, 
he declared, are national defenders and social stablizers. 


A panel discussion of the steps being taken to meet the 
demand for professionally competent child care workers 
to meet the rapid development of child care programs gave 
the national picture and the work being done in schools 
of social work as well as in agencies. 


The special contribution of group living to the special 
needs of certain children was explained by description of 
group living projects in three cities, the value of their 
service for certain types of children and in certain situations, 
the organization of the projects, their possibilities and limita- 
tions and points of similarity and difference with respect to 
institutional and family care. 


Speakers pointed out that group or residence units for the 
emotionally disturbed adolescent girl, for instance, makes 
possible intensive case work treatment, objective but not 
impersonal care and association with others of her age group. 
It makes possible, Miss Winifred Walsh, executive secretary, 
the Mary Bartelme Club, Chicago, said, a choice of friends 
from a variety of persons, normal participation in community 
activities, planned group activities, the possibility of main- 
taining contact and working through her relationships with 
her family, and the conscious building on group strengths. 


Miss Dorothy Curtis Melby, Division Supervisor, Children’s 
Services, Department of Public Welfare, Baltimore, said that 
one of the major problems at Clyburn, a small institution 
for children in Baltimore, is to achieve a framework of 
organization within which a child may have only that free- 
dom which he can use with profit. He must be able to 
depend on and be required to accept, she declared, regular 
hours of working and playing, of eating and sleeping. Be- 
yond what children must of necessity do for themselves 
and for the group, Miss Melby said, there must be provided 
for them other satisfying activities. Finally, there must be a 
balance in all factors which go to make up a child’s day. 


In another group discussion, Walter P. Townsend, general 
secretary, Children’s Aid Society of Pennsylvania, Phil- 
adelphia, stressed need for State and local planning of 
adoption programs not only for the protection of the child 
concerned, but the natural and adopting parents as well. 
The essentials involved in such programs—legislation, ser- 
vices and resources and interpretation of what is inherent 
in the adoption process—were outlined with emphasis upon 
the understanding of the lay public in helping to bring 
about needed legislation. 


Draza B. Kline, case work supervisor, Illinois Children’s 
Home and Aid Society, Chicago, outlined the job of finding 
and holding foster homes. Discussion of the use of case work 
skills in maintaining foster homes—their relation to children 
being cared for in foster homes and to their parents—brought 
out that these skills are important not only to the main- 
tenance of foster homes but in counseling foster parents. 


A final session dealt with the responsibility of the public 
welfare agency for strengthening its clients. It was a joint 
meeting with the Social Case Work section. 


SECTION HI—DELINQUENCY 


“The New Look” in delinquency treatment came in for 
its share of attention under the guiding genius of A. G 
Fraser, executive secretary, Pennsylvania Prison Society, 
Philadelphia, chairman, and Frederick Moran, chai 
Division of Parole, Executive Department, New York, Albany, 
as vice-chairman. 


In a critical analysis of the nation’s penological methods, 
Dr. Edwin J. Lukas, executive director of the Society for 
the Prevention of Crime, told a group meeting of the 
Delinquency section that the public “still nurtures the 
emotionally surcharged” goal of punishing criminals instead 
of reforming them. 


Dr. Lukas held little hope that attempts at reformation 
would progress because, he said, “It is literally impossible 
to reform in a penal atmosphere, at the hands of penal 
administrators and a public whose dominant attitude is 
punishment for its own sake.” Striking at unqualified per- 
sonnel in correctional institutions for adults and children 
and cruelty that still prevails in some modern institutions, 
he declared: 


“Some states still use sweat boxes, chains and bracelets; 
solitary confinement is still commonplace; flogging is yet 
resorted to in at least 17 prisons in 12 states.” 


Calling for truly indeterminate prison terms instead of 
sentences with a set of minimum and maximum, Dr. Lukas 
said that if the exact behavior sciences can not prognosticate 
the magical date on which an offender will be socially ad- 
justed, then it is of course impossible for a court to do 
so... . “Statutes which establish mandatory periods for 
which a court must commit an offender are unrealistic.” 


The speaker urged the elimination of politics from parole, 
ridding the penal and correctional system of corruption, 
and training of adequate personnel. He pointed out the 
Youth Authority plan for dealing with youthful offenders 
(now in effect in California, Minnesota and Wisconsin) as 
“the one shining star in an otherwise clouded firmament.” 


Correctional institutions have placed academic education 
and vocational education on the high priority list, Dr. Walter 
C. Reckless, professor of Social Administration, Ohio State 
University, declared. It is time, he said, that social re- 
education becomes the must and the academic and vocational 
training secondary. 


There must be a planned attack on the anti-social attitudes 
in our training schools, reformatories and prisons, the 
speaker asserted. “It can be done by group sessions, visual 
and auditory aids to learning, counselling, prestige devices, 
personal contact—mostly by the same methods by which 
anti-social attitudes develop in the first place and con- 
versions take place in later life.” 


Juvenile and adult correction needs to move together and 
not along separate paths, he concluded. “Coverage on the 
offender should be continuous and integrated, from pro- 
bation to release from parole, from juvenile probation 
through adult parole.” 


Ninety-five percent of the youthful offenders who are sent 
to training schools for correction have had no regular re- 
ligious training, Judge Harry W. Lindeman of the Juvenile 
and Domestic Relations Court of Essex County, Newark, 
N. J., told the group. He said that rehabilitation in the 
training school must take into account this deficiency in a 
child’s life. 


“Spiritual values,” he said, “must be inculcated in these 
children to equip them with an armour strong enough to 
resist the temptations of modern society. To return them 
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to society with no deeper appreciation of the Ten Com- 
mandments than when they were committed is to fail in ful- 
filling that portion of the Juvenile Court Law which in 
most states provides that when a child is removed from his 
own home, he is entitled to receive the type of care and 
guidance that he should have received from his own parents.” 


Group meetings on significant departures from conven- 
tional methods of treatment of delinquents in an authorita- 
tive setting, with emphasis on the individual’s role in making 
the most of his resources, and current developments in 
group treatment of delinquents, were followed by progress 
reports on organized efforts to prevent and control de- 
linquency at the local, State and International levels. 


Miss Evelyn C. Hyman, Supervisor, Protective Service 
Department of Public Welfare, Baltimore, said that in 
treating with both promiscuous girls and prostitutes, the 
Protective Service made use of the “inherent strength” of 
the girls in getting them to accept responsibility for their 
own behavior. 


Contrary to general opinion, she said, most promiscuous 
girls are not “weak sisters.” Many of them have real strength 
which “they are using negatively.” Most of these girls 
come from broken homes, have known the fear of economic 
insecurity or have suffered from lack of family and cultural 
advantages, she declared. The speaker described case work 
methods used by the Protective Service for girls, stating 
that “whether the girl comes to us voluntarily or on pro- 
bation, we hold her to our requirements . .. .”, one of the 
most important of which is keeping regular appointments 
with her (case) worker .... and another of which is that 
the girl live in a neighborhood where she feels she can stay 
out of trouble. 


“Delinquent acts are a symptom of personality problems 
and emotional disturbances and must not be considered as 
though they were within the discretion or will of the in- 
dividual,” S. R. Slavson, director of Group Therapy at the 
Jewish Board of Guardians in New York City, stated. 
Delinquency, he added, is a form of illness that requires 
treatment, as any other type of physical or mental illness. 
Some delinquents can be treated in the community, he 
pointed out, but a large number must be placed in institu- 
tions or “re-educative schools” where an adequately trained 
staff of psychiatrists, psychologists, caseworkers, cottage 
parents, teachers and recreational workers can cooperate 
to change the attitudes and values of the delinquents. The 
re-educative environment, he concluded, must primarily 
create the “emotional setting that would correct the destruc- 
tive feelings and attitudes engendered by unsatisfactory 
childhood.” 


Delinquency is a failure in social adjustment and plan- 
ned group experiences of different kinds should provide 
a fruitful means of treating this deficiency in social ma- 
turity, Dr. Kenneth I. Wollan, director of the Connecti- 
cut Junior Republic at Leitchfield, Connecticut, asserted. 
The program of institutions for delinquents, he said, should 
be organized with the objective of having all of the group 
organization observed in ordinary society. 


Douglas H. MacNeil, director, Division of Community 
Services for Delinquency Prevention, Department of In- 
stitutions and Agencies, State of New Jersey, placed responsi- 
bility on the people themselves, stating emphatically that 
“the real job of delinquency prevention can be done in the 
community only by the people themselves.” 


He warned that combating delinquency is not a job 
which can be assigned to the courts, police, schools or social 
agencies while the people relax. The task, he repeated, 
must be done through the cooperation of all agencies with 
the people in every community doing their part in main- 
taining the needed moral support. 


Further group discussions emphasized the place of the 
juvenile court, the school, and community organization as 
necessary to the proper understanding of the delinquency 
problem and methods of attacking and correcting existent 
conditions. 


SECTION IV—THE AGED 


Coincident with lengthening of the life span are the 
problems relating to the aged and chronically ill. Chairman 
Lucia J. Bing, executive secretary, Committees on the 
Aged and Chronically Ill, Welfare Federation of Cleveland, 
and vice-chairman Rosemary Antin, executive secretary, 
Albany Jewish Social Service, Albany, N. Y., planned the 
first meeting of the Conference section on The Aged with 
the Mental Health section in a program on Mental Hygiene 
for the Aged. 


Dr. Jack Weinberg, psychiatrist, Michael Reese Hospital, 
Chicago, in discussing mental health needs of the aged, 
said that decline into old age is psychological, although it 
may have its basis in physical changes. Physical deteriora- 
tion of the older person, he said, leads to psychological in- 
ability to atlapt to new situations and this decrease of 
efficiency calls forth anxiety when readjustment is necessary. 


Security and adequacy are the dominant needs through- 
out one’s life, the doctor said, advocating that a research 
program be instigated which embraces all the phases of 
the needs of the aged. He urged that industry be canvassed 
for all facilities where the skills acquired by the older people 
could be utilized at a slower tempo. Communal life could 
be investigated, he said, and research into the relationships 
between old and young should be undertaken. 


A job and recreation are essential to happy life, Oskar 
Schulze, former director of Recreational Services for Older 
People, Benjamin Rose Institute, Cleveland, said. This fact, 
he declared, has been overlooked in the case of old people 
in our society today. Declaring that the worst disease of 
old age is to be idle, he urged keeping men and women at 
work as long as they are physically and mentally capable. 
In order to achieve this goal, he said, society must make a 
complete reversal of its present thinking and attitudes. 


In a penetrating paper on the economic implications of 
an aging population, Eveline Burns, Social Economist and 
Member of Faculty, New York School of Social Work, 
Columbia University, asked the nation to abandon in the 
Social Security Act regulations which she said were de- 
pression born and designed to induce persons over 65 to 
retire from the labor market. 


She told the social workers that by the year 2000, 13.2 
percent of the American people will be 65 or over, compared 
to 2.6 percent in 1850, and that the nation cannot regard 
“the loss of the aged to the labor market with complacency.” 


Miss Burns said that “we must never forget the extent to 
which our total national income is dependent upon the num- 
ber of people who are at work. About three fifths of the 
tremendous increase in the dollar value of our national 
output between 1940 and 1944 was due to our employment 
of additional workers (who also worked longer hours.) The 
failure to make use of the labor power of so many million 
aged people,” she said, “who, however, will be helping to 
consume whatever is produced by the remainder, is there- 
fore of some consequence.” Apart from purely economic 
considerations, she added, elderly people are happier and 
better adjusted human beings if, when they desire to con- 
tinue working, they are able to do so. 


Lauding the reliability of the older worker, Joseph W. 
Willard, officer in charge, Research Division, National De- 
partment of Health and Welfare, Ottawa, Canada, said that 
older workers have a smaller labor turnover; their output 
usually equals that of younger workers; they have fewer 
industrial accidents; and they tend to be more responsible 
and are particularly valuable where little supervision is 
required. 


Mr. Willard predicted that life could be prolonged by work 
that is enjoyed and is geared to one’s capacity. The speaker 
pointed out that the problem of the older workers will be- 
come increasingly important because of the changing age 
structure of our adult population. Age discrimination in 
employment is striking at the very core of our society—the 
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family, he declared. “At a time when family responsibilities 
are probably the heaviest for the wage earner, he reaches the 
period when age discrimination in employment becomes 
increasingly acute.” 


A joint session with the Community Organization and 
Planning section and the Health Section brought into focus 
the total problem of chronic disease and guides to effective 
action. Dr. Milton Terris, secretary, Joint Medical and Wel- 
fare Committee on Chronic Disease, pleaded for states and 
communities to begin “coordinated planning” for the care 
and cure of the chronically ill. 


There is a growing tendency to think and plan in terms 
of preventive and rehabilitative, as well as curative medical 
services, Dr. John J. Bourke, executive director of the New 
York State Joint Hospital Survey and Planning Commission, 
told the group. Declaring that long term planning for the 
provision of hospital, medical, nursing and related services 
must recognize existing trends and evolutionary develop- 
ments, he said that among these are group practice of 
medicine, increasing reliance on hospitalization insurance, 
possible expansion of social security benefits, population 
shifts, and changes in the composition of the population. 
Organized and coordinated effort in solving the problem 
of caring for the chronically ill is only one facet of a com- 
prehensive health and welfare service, he stated. In plan- 
ning medical service, he advised, attention must be placed on 
the individual and his family. 


Social experiments for the elderly, cooperative living 
arrangements, colony plans, foster homes, day care and 
appropriate social services for the aged came into the dis- 
cussions with the prediction from Ruth Hill, director, Old 
Age Project, Family Service Society, Hartford, Connecti- 
cut, that one-fourth of all Americans will be over sixty years 
of age in 1970, according to estimates. 


Public provision of assistance and insurance must reach 
a realistic standard, she said. She praised the ability of older 
people to meet their problems and to use experience con- 
structively. She challenged social workers and the country 
at large to meet the need of absorbing older people on a 
level of dignity, respect, and recognition of their contribu- 
tion. 


Problems or our aging population, from a_ biological, 
clinical and social point of view, concluded the Aged Section 
program. Meeting with the American Association of Med- 
ical Social Workers for this discussion, the section heard 
the challenge of longevity as envisioned by Dr. Edward J. 
Stieglitz, Washington, D. C.; medical ‘social work for the 
aged as outlined by Minna Field, director of Social Service, 
Montefiore Hospital, New York City, and Recreation for 
the aged as planned by Harry A. Levine, administrator, 
Special Services to the Aged, Department of Welfare, New 
York City. 


The most powerful tool in helping the aged sick, Miss 
Field said, lies in getting away from thinking of the aged as 
a group and thinking of them as individuals with differing 
backgrounds, differing strengths and weaknesses, differing 
needs and patterns of reactions built up throughout their 
life. “How they will react to the new and frightening ex- 
perience of being old and sick will be determined in a 
great measure by their reactions to situations in the past, 
situations which, however different they may have been, 
may have had similar emotional connotations.” 


SECTION V—SOCIAL GROUP WORK 


How group work is carrying out its belief in the demo- 
cratic process was one of the primary questions facing the 
Social Group Work section as organized by Dorothea F. 
Sullivan, administrative officer, Social Group Work, Nation- 
al Catholic School of Social Service, Catholic University, 
Washington, D. C., chairman, and Emanuel Berlatsky, 
Director, Program Department, National Jewish Welfare 
Board, New York City, vice-chairman. 


Bryn Hovde, president, the New School for Social Re. 
search, New York City, discussed the role of group work jn 
democratic living in a paper more fully reported in the 
earlier part of this Conference resume. 


“Historical reasons and circumstances have so far enabled 
the white man to dominate the world,” Dr. Hovde said. 
“But . . .all over the world the colored races are gradually 
achieving the knowledge and the instruments of power 
hitherto possessed only by the whites and are building them. 
selves up to a position where the dominion of the white man 
must certainly cease ... The white man is but one in ten 
in the population of the world. Hence our descendants 
must look forward to a time, when at best, they will be for- 
tunate to enjoy a position of equality with the colored races.” 


Dr. Hovde urged group workers to organize a tight core 
of diversely situated people in each group who will view 
democracy as their mission and accord respect to the mem- 
ber of the group not on the basis of economic and social 
distinction but on human values. With such a consciously 
democratic group, others who need to be convinced should 
then be associated, he added. 


Louis Blumenthal, executive director, Jewish Community 
Center, San Francisco, said that the group leader in social 
work who wishes to exercise his powers democratically 
should use them “not so much to secure obedience to his 
wishes, as to increase the group’s power, interaction and 
self-responsibility.” 


The essential criterion, he declared, is that there be a 
progressive movement in the direction of democracy. 


Social workers, heading group activities, were told by 
Rudolph Wittenberg, Director, Neighborhood Center for 
Block Organization, Union Settlement Association, New 
York City, that they sometimes pay so much attention to 
their group as a whole that the individual is forgotten— 
“until he gets into trouble.” 


“In theory, we all agree that the individual human being 
is the heart of all our efforts,” he said. “But if we were to 
make a list of priorities based on current practice, the 
item ‘understanding the individual’ would not be number 
one.’ 


Other group meetings were held on the basic elements 
of mental health with special emphasis on how group 
workers can apply themselves consciously to -this task, to 
factors in group participation, and plans for group work 
services, surveys and new developments. 


Juanita M. Luck, specialist in Planning for Children and 
Youth, U. S. Children’s Bureau, drew these conclusions 
in discussing surveys and new developments in group work 
services. 


1. The surveys of group work services illustrate that 
group work has a contribution to make to broad social 
welfare planning because its peculiar genesis has been 
generic in approach. For example. It has emphasized 
the family and neighborhood approach as having val- 
idity for our culture. It has also held to serving indi- 
viduals before they had clearly identifiable case 
problems, irrespective of economic need. 


2. Where the group work method is used effectively, 
there is a resultant meaning of membership which 
is a positive factor in the security values for the indi- 
vidual and for the group. This shows up especially clear 
in inter-group relationships. Such a contribution is 
especially pertinent to the community in which con- 
flicts and tensions have been evidenced. 


3. The objectives or purposes to which the group work 
method have been tested and are continuously being 
evaluated. Without this, the democratic process might 
be circumvented and only technical skills remain. This 
is especially evident in the group experience of indi- 
viduals, whether clientele, worker, or citizen role is 
being played. 
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4. Whereas the specialization of group work has been 
made more professional, and functions of the worker 
more clearly defined and refined, there is yet much to 
be done to put this into practice. 


5. Group workers have a particular contribution in areas 
of discussion and leadership at a time when people 
are in need of channels for expression and action. 
This, however, places a very heavy responsibility on 
the individual worker as to his professional code of 
ethics, because he also has a stake in the outcome of 
such discussion, as a citizen. 


6. There is evidence of high tension for the individual, 
in his community relationships. This is an indication 
that the group worker may need to understand specif- 
ically therapeutic values in group association, and use 
these positively. 


7. Group workers must understand the fundamental 
values which appear as issues in national life, and 
realize their effect on the individual in the group. 


8. As group workers have experience in citizen and lay 
groups, they can help in the development of adequate 
channels for citizen participation, including youth par- 
ticipation. 


Anthropological backgrounds for social work and cultural 
factors in group work, and a discussion of the current youth 
movements in our country concluded the Group Work 
section program. 


SECTION VI—COMMUNITY ORGANIZATION 
AND PLANNING 


Ralph H. Blanchard, executive director, Community 
Chests and Councils, New York City, and newly-elected 
president of the National Conference of Social Work, and 
Fred K. Hoehler, executive director, Chicago Community 
Fund, planned the Community Organization section. Open- 
ing with an authoritative discourse on the job of the com- 
munity organization worker by Arthur Dunham, president, 
Association for the Study of Community Organization, De- 
troit, and professor, University of Michigan, the section con- 
tinued with pertinent discussions of public understanding 
and support of social work, the part of advisory committees 
and citizen participation, and plans for greater representa- 
tion and participation of all elements in the population. 


Mr. Dunham listed the following six jobs to be done by 
community organization agencies and workers: fact-finding, 
program development, establishment and improvement of 
standards, co-ordination and facilitating inter-group rela- 
tionships, education and public relations, and enlistment 
of adequate public support and participation. 


The speaker advocated a sound philosophy of community 
organization rooted in democracy and oriented to its values 
of ultimate control by the whole people, belief in the right 
of self-determination by the individual, the group and the 
community, and the belief in co-operation and mutual par- 
ticipation in the achievement of common goals. 


“The community organization worker” he said, “is per- 
forming an essential function—the role of a servant of de- 
mocracy.” 


C. Whit Pfeiffer, executive secretary, Welfare Council 
of Metropolitan Los Angeles, said that the staff worker on 
a community welfare council should work through com- 
mittees representing the interests of all concerned rather 
than assuming leadership himself. In his relationship with 
committees, the speaker said, the staff worker must be in a 
position to participate in the group deliberations freely, but 
he must allow the committee to come to its own decisions . 
“The worker must have faith in people, faith in the helping 
process, faith in gaining greater satisfaction from facilitating 
the achievement of others than in the exercise of personal 
power.” 


The total problem of chronic disease, action to prevent 
chronic illness and to meet the needs of those now chronic- 
ally ill has been reported in the section on The Aged. Fur- 
ther group discussions were concerned with community 
action on broad social and economic measures through 
councils, interpretation of Community Organization to the 
public, the role of public agencies in Community Organiza- 
tion and Planning, such planning on the State level, and 
research. 


Talks on Community Organization as the servant of 
democracy closed the section program. 


SECTION VII—PUBLIC WELFARE 


Developments in the field of public welfare during the 
75 year life span of the National Conference of Social 
Work, the status of public welfare today, and in view of its 
historical progress, where it may be going tomorrow, was 
the natural opening to the Public Welfare section. Paul V. 
Benner, local welfare services, State Department of Public 
Welfare, Baton Rouge, Louisiana, served as chairman, with 
Grace F. Marcus, professor of Social Case Work, School of 
Social Work, University of Pittsburgh, as vice-chairman. 


Reviewing public welfare, Edith Abbott, professor of Pub- 
lic Welfare, School of Social Service Administration, Uni- 
versity of Chicago, shot a bolt into the complacency of her 
hearers with the remark that the public welfare system of 
the United States is “not prepared for the next period of 
unemployment and depression,” although everybody is say- 
ing that a depression is on its way. 


Miss Abbott attacked as “the two great evils” of the pub- 
lic welfare program, the spoils system, “putting in politicians 
instead of experts,” to administer welfare, and the use of 
public funds to subsidize private agencies. 


“I think we are very inadequately prepared for what is 
going to happen,” Miss Abbott said in discussing predictions 
of another depression. “Everybody is looking for it . . The 
question is—when is it coming?” Present services, she said, 
did not provide preventive measures against unemployment. 


“One party,” the speaker said, “would like the depression 
to begin before a certain election, and another party would 
like to have it come after the election.” 


Discussing the inadequacy of preventive measures, she 
declared, in reference to the last period of unemployment, 
“we didn’t end the miseries of the unemployed except by 
the blood, sweat, and tears of a ghastly war.” Unemployed 
men should not be sent to relief offices, Miss Abbott said. 
“They should be taken care of if their unemployment com- 
pensation fails. They should be taken care of by a work 
program without a means test.” 


The speaker urged the abolition of the means test for old 
age pensions. “America must find some means of meeting 
the needs of the people without the means test,” she said. 
She urged a flat old age allowance, adding “we shall some- 
time have a universal old age pension.” 


The departments of public welfare in the majority of 
states in the nation “have insufficient professional personnel 
to give the necessary administrative direction and super- 
vision,” Reba E. Choate, Nashville, Tennessee, professor of 
public welfare administration at the Nashville School of 
Social Work, brought out. She decried the practice of re- 
placing capable administrators in the state departments of 
public welfare with each political shift. 


Dr. George M. Keith, Director, Division of Public Assis- 
tance, State Department of Public Welfare, Madison, Wis- 
consin, declared that a system of decentralized government 
with local control and authority is close to the people and 
is more responsive to their needs than centralization of 
power. He also pointed out that state administration (which 
many claim gives greater equity, efficiency and uniformity) 
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decreases the local responsibility and “the policies of a 
statewide program may shift suddenly through political and 
other pressures on the director.” 


Only one-fifth of the local public welfare offices in the 
nation employ more than 10 persons, but that one-fifth 
employs three-fourths of the staff of the nation, Miss Sara 
H. James, Washington, D. C. assistant chief, field section, 
Bureau of Public Assistance, Social Security Administration, 
pointed out. State field service is provided for those pro- 
grams for which the state agency has responsibility through 
law and therefore are operative throughout the state, she 
said, adding that in order for the state agency to carry out 
its responsibility for the administration of the program 
through local operation, the state and local agency must be 
co-ordinated. 


Mrs. Ethel G. Chance, director, Avoyelles Parish Welfare 
Department, Marksville, Louisiana, said that an integrated 
welfare program “does not develop of itself and many of the 
problems which arise must be worked out on an as-they- 
come basis.” 


Speaking on the subject of high assistance grants which 
sometimes exceed wages or income of certain group within 
a given community, Val M. Keating, regional representative 
for the Bureau of Public Assistance of the Social Security 
Administration, San Antonio, Texas, said we must assure the 
opportunity for a decent living for all so that it will be poss- 
ible for all Americans to enjoy a way of life they will wish 
to defend and to strengthen the resistance of the economic 
system to depressions. 


The cost in dependency and ill health for failure to pro- 
vide this good living is greater than the original investment 
would have been, he declared. He pointed out that present 
public assistance programs, both old-age and aid to depend- 
ent children, paid only from one-fourth to one-half the 
amount necessary for the individual to have a decent living. 


The basic question, the speaker said, is whether public 
assistance is the proper way in which to supply deficiences 
of law, economic and social practice and human justice. 
Many believe, he said, that most of life’s insecurities can 
be reduced by a combination of the guaranteed annual wage 
system, universal minimum wage legislation, controls on 
inflation, improvement of medical facilities, enforcement of 
child labor and school attendance laws and by expansion 
and extension of the social insurances. However, pending 
the achievement of these programs, public assistance should 
fill temporarily some of the gaps left by deficient laws. In the 
last seventy-five years, he added, great progress has been 
made toward the assumption of responsibility by government 
for the security of its constituents. Now, he said, the concept 
of assistance as a right rather than as a gratuity from a 
beneficient government has developed roots. 


Miss Evangeline Lane, chairman, Appeal Board, State 
Department of Public Welfare, Austin, Texas, declared that 
people in need have a right to public assistance . . . and 
the right to challenge the decision of the agency admin- 
istering it. Thus, she said, the right to a fair hearing is an 
integral part of public welfare administration, and the 
extent to which the local worker recognizes and applies 
these principles is the measure of the progress that has been 
made in the administration of public welfare. 


_ The advantages of a hearing to determine eligibility for 
public assistance were outlined by Peter W. Cahill, Assis- 
tant Executive, Illinois Public Aid Commission, Chicago. 
Mr. Cahill said the hearing “eliminates . . the old pauper 
concept of public assistance and affords a real benefit to 
the person in need. It helps convince him that he is not a 
pawn to be shoved about by the vagaries of fate or the 
intransigeance of bureaucrats. It helps him, under difficult 
circumstances, to retain his dignity and self respect.” 


SECTION VIII—HEALTH 


The Health Section of the Conference found its programs 
closely related to every other section . . so much that the 
first important meeting was a joint session with the Com. 
munity Organization and Planning Group in a program on 
planning for the chronically ill, reported previously, 


Eleanor Cockerill, professor of Social Case Work, School 
of Social Work, University of Pittsburgh, chairman, and 
Anna Harrison, Medical Social Consultant, Louisiana State 
Department of Health, New Orleans, directed the discussions 
of developments within the field of medicine and concurrent 
changes within society which have produced problems that 
must be solved if the right of all individuals to health is to 
be preserved. They presented Dr. Allan M. Butler, professor 
of Pediatrics, Harvard Medical School and Chief, Medica] 
Services, Massachusetts General Hospital, Boston, and 
Alton A. Linford, assistant professor, School of Social Service 
Administration, University of Chicago, in a discussion of 
medical care in a democratic society. Nelson H. Cruiksh: 
director, Social Insurance Activities, American Federation 
of Labor, Washington, D. C., served as discussant. 


Specific program dealt with the health insurance plan 
of Greater New York, rural aspects of planning and admin- 
istering health programs, and other phases of democracy in 
action in health. Speakers were Dr. Dean A. Clark, Medi- 
cal Director, Health Insurance Plan of Greater New York 
City; Elin L. Anderson, consultant, Rural Health Services, 
Extension Service, U. S. Department of Agriculture, Wash- 
ington, D C.; with Michael M Davis, chairman, executive 
committee, Committee for the Nation’s Health, New York 
City, as discussant. 


Throughout the talks there was apparent the fact that all 
of the speakers believed that recognition and use of demo- 
cratic principles are essential in planning for health programs 
in a democratic society. 


SECTION IX—MENTAL HEALTH 


One of the most dominant sections of the Conference 
concerned Mental Health. With Louis deBoer, Education 
Secretary, Illinois Society for Mental Hygiene, Chicago, as 
chairman, and Lucille Cairns, psychiatric social worker, 
Menninger Foundation, Topeka, Kansas, as vice-chairman, 
the section first took up the relationship of mental health 
to social and economic forces and measures and vice versa 
in a democracy. They discussed the effect of such matters 
as inflation, full employment, social security, labor legis- 
lation and so forth on the mental health of the masses... 
and steps to be taken. 


“We are overall a frightened people and it is no wonder 
that we strain for help,” Dr. Sol Ginsberg, psychiatrist, 
Vanderbilt Clinic, New York City, told the group. The 
optimism that was a great characteristic of the American 
people throughout its history, he continued, has given a 
way to a feeling of deep concern about tomorrow. The di- 
rections in which we can seek help, he said, are few... 
the church, the family, perhaps the school and, for fairly 
complicated reasons, psychiatry. Recent studies show, the 
speaker said, that racial and religious prejudices grow from 
a lack of integration of the personality of the individual. 
Handling the problems that face the American people today 
calls for discipline, lack of bias and an open inquiring, non- 
assertive kind of mind, he concluded. The social scientist 
has to mark off the boundaries of his problem and maintain 
the scientific process inside those boundaries. 


There was no hesitancy in Dr. Julius Schreiber’s at- 
tack on the political implication of mental health. 


“The poison of prejudice and discrimination makes a mock- 
ery of our democratic credo and it does no good to point to 
the progress that has been made in the past hundred years,” 
ht declared. Dr. Shreiber, who is director, National Insti- 
tute of Social Relations, Washington, D C., said that the 
victims of unfair discriminatory practices are living now— 
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today. Mental health and democracy are “interdependent,” 
he stated. “As one goes forward, so does the other; as one 


is blocked, so is the other.” 


Democracy is not realized, he indicated, when the mental 
health of individuals or groups is undermined by poor 
economic conditions or prejudices. 


“Throughout the land, there are men and women who 
experience anxiety, intense resentment and frustration— 
cruel psychological torment—because of the open or con- 
cealed threat to their security, should they dare to express 
what they think; they find that many chest-thumping indi- 
viduals, waving the flag and braying loudly about their own 
special brand of ‘patriotism,’ hurl at them the angry labels, 
‘radicals!’, ‘communists!’, ‘fascist!’. For such ‘super-patriots’ 
are suspicious of all whose notions of what is loosely called 
‘Americanism’ happen to differ from their own. In accord 
with their Ku Klux mentality, the word ‘loyalty’ is now 
spelled c-o-n-f-o-r-m-i-t-y.” 


Dr Scheiber urged social workers to organize community- 
wide education programs in democracy centered about 
group discussions. 


The programs on mental hygiene for the aged have been 
reported in The Aged Section. Further group meetings 
concerned the goals, purposes and methods of psychiatric 
treatment services as developed over the past 30 years, 
problems and prospects in mental health education and 
interpretation, mental hygiene and race relations, the short- 
age of professional personnel in the psychiatric field and the 
role of the volunteer in mental hygiene, and community 
organization for mental health, the latter a joint session 
with the American Association of Psychiatric Social Work- 
ers. 


Shirley Leonard, chief psychiatric social worker, Bureau 
of Child Guidance, New York City Board of Education, 
advocated teachers’ training colleges inclusion of “real men- 
tal hygiene courses” to enable teachers to recognize the 
needs of all children and to give special help to the malad- 
justed. The majority of persons now active in public school 
teaching, she said, have had no mental hygiene study in their 
professional training. 


Dr. J. Franklin Robinson, director of the Children’s Serv- 
ice Center of Wyoming Valley, Wilkes-Barre, Pennsyl- 
vania, warned that caution should be used in setting up 
child guidance clinics in communities where there is a 
shortage of adequately trained psychiatrists and other work- 
ers. . 


A symposium on mental health education by authorities 
in the field brought out the direct connection between a sick 
democracy and a sick personality. The basic task is to re- 
orient the people in the whole area of interpersonal relation- 
ships, Dr. Lawrence K. Frank, director, Caroline Zachry 
Institute of Human Development, New York City, declared 
in introducing the panel, which was devoted to methods 
of giving information to the public. 


Race prejudice with its serious social implications and the 
economic and cultural factors inherent in racial prejudice 
were explored by Dr. Marie Jahoda, social psychologist, 
department of Scientific Research, American Jewish Com- 
mittee, New York City, and Joseph D. Lohman, associate 
director of race relations, Julius Rosenwald Fund, Chicago. 


Dr. Jahoda said there was “little room for optimism in the 
present situation with the exception of one area: never 
before has such a concentrated effort been made to under- 
stand the phenomenon of prejudice scientifically.” 


The volunteer worker assisting in a mental hospital must 
be selected and trained carefully and must gain satisfaction, 
appreciation and other forms of compensation if his work 
is to remain steady and show improvement, Mrs. Marjorie 
H. Frank, director of service in veterans hospitals for the 
North Atlantic Area of the Red Cross, told the social workers. 
Two types of craft programs in which volunteers are helpful 


are occupational therapy and manual therapy, she declared. 
Many hospitals, she said, hold series of lectures and instruc- 
tion courses as in-service training to broaden the knowledge 
of their skilled volunteers. Through the volunteers’ close 
relationship with patients in neuropsychiatric hospitals, a 
better interpretation and understanding of this disability is 
brought to members of the community, she pointed out, 
asserting that it is one of the best ways to disseminate more 
knowledge of mental illness. 


In view of the fact that for the most part public psychiatry 


‘has been traditionally confined to the mental hospitals, there 


are current movements to make psychiatry more available 
to the people so that preventive and remedial treatment may 
be carried on more effectively. 


Psychiatry, to be effective, must be more practical in its 
application, Dr. Kenneth B. Jones, director of the Division of 
Mental Health of the Maryland Department of Public 
Health, brought out. 


“Public psychiatry can be neither all-preventive nor cura- 
tive in the community, nor can psychiatric hospitals com- 
plete their role without extension of their efforts into the 
community,” he said. Our concepts must be more clearly 
stated to be understood by the masses, and the interpretation 
of the things we say should not be left entirely to writers 
in popular magazines, he asserted. 


While hospitals for the mental ill will always be needed, 
he pointed out, community psychiatric clinics should be 
established and the people should be shown that mental 
illness is amenable to early care and treatment. 


Mental health programs have been initiated in 22 states 
under the stimulus of the National Mental Health Act, al- 
though the act. has been in operation only since July 1, 
1947, Dr. James V. Lowry, Chief of the Mental Health Divi- 
sion, U. S. Public Health Service, Washington, D. C., stated. 
He said that $4,500,000 had been made available under the 
act last July. Of this amount, he said, $2,000,000 has been 
budgeted by 44 states, 22 of which had no prior mental 
health activity. 


The community services activities of the Mental Hygiene 
Division of the U. S. Public Health Service, which admin- 
isters the program, include the grants to the states, operation 
of a limited number of demonstration community clinics, 
support of mental health institutes, surveys of mental hos- 
pitals, and surveys of state mental health facilities. 


SECTION X—INDUSTRIAL AND 
ECONOMIC PROBLEMS 


The basic current economic trends in this country and 
their affect on world stabilization and the implications of 
these broad programs for social work were brought out in 
the industrial and economic section under guidance of 
Rose J. McHugh, Special Standards Section, Bureau of 
Public Assistance, Social Security Administration, Federal 
Security Agency, Washington, chairman, and Henry C. 
Murray, regional director, Labor League for Human Rights, 
Boston, vice-chairman. 


The United States has now experienced nearly two full 
years of postwar prosperity following the mild setback 
during reconversion, Ewan Clague, Commissioner of Labor 
Statistics, Washington, D. C., stated. 


“If employment as a whole does not rise during the next 
few months,” he said in discussing this period of expanding 
empioyment due to the regular seasonal spring upturn, 
“then it is an indication that the edge of our prosperity is 
wearing off, that the underpinning is weakened.” 


He cited as factors making for expansion in employment 
the unmet needs for the products of some industries which 
have nowhere reached their goal of a balanced supply and 
demand; the steadily increasing working population; and 
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the adoption by the Congress of the European Recovery 
Program, which means a sustained export demand in some 
industries which may be sufficient to hold up production and 
employment and so prevent a decrease. 


He pointed out the shortage of trained personnel in some 
occupations such as teaching, social work, etc. 


“My guess is that the nation in the long run will correct the 
present discrepancy of pay scales in these absolutely essen- 
tial cultural occupations.” 


A session on postwar developments in respect to organized 
labor and of the major problems now facing management 
and labor brought praise of the American worker from 
Dwight Sargent, personnel director, Consolidated Edison 
Company, New York City. 


“T want to re-affirm my faith in the American worker; in 
his inherent right-mindedness, his desire to do a good job 
and his ability to see it through. Further than this, we 
recognize that in our American economy, the workman of 
today is the ‘boss’ of tomorrow .. . I sincerely believe this 
to be the rule in American industry, and present day manage- 
ment will do well to so conduct its relationships with labor 
that the competence of our future managements may be 
assured.” 


Union officials, Mr. Sargent said, are not concerned with 
the effect of the Taft-Hartley law on the union member, 
but are concerned with its effect on membership in the 
union. Until recently, he said, there was little management 
could do but assume a defensive position and attempt to 
delay the complete collectivization of our economy. The 
Taft-Hartley law, he asserted, restores some semblance of 
balance between the rights of management and labor and 
gives back to the individual worker his identity, his per- 
sonality, and his right of earning a living in his chosen field 
without having to pay a fee for the privilege. 


Talking on labor’s stake in a free economy, Emil Rieve, 
general president, Textile Workers Union of America, CIO, 
asserted that America’s economy is directed by a “relative 
handful of monopolists” who stifle free enterprise. Labor, 
he said, is becoming “increasingly aware that the real mean- 
ing of America, the real meaning of freedom, has little to 
do with the kind of ‘free enterprise’ we now have.” 


Mr. Rieve, who is also a CIO vice president, declared 
“I have not been an advocate of government ownership of 
industry, but if what now passes for free enterprise, for a 
free economy, continues on its present course, labor must 
look elsewhere for relief.” 


The most telling proof of what he described as a lack of 
free economy was “the disappearance of price competition 
from the American scene,” he declared. “Modern business- 
men not only think it’s bad manners to cut prices; they seem 
to think it is immoral. I wish we could be as safe from 
shooting wars as we are from price wars.” 


He said the public could not hope for price competition to 
resume when supply generally caught up with demand... 
When supply catches up with demand, we will see shut- 
downs, lay-offs, and part-time operation instead of lower 
prices. When there is no real shortage, industry will create 
one.” 


Rev. George G. Higgins, assistant director, Social Action 
Department, National Catholic Welfare Conference, said 
that the purpose of the social worker should be to make his 
own specialized services less and less necessary as the years 
go on... “A very large percentage of the problems which 
call for the specialized services of the professional social 
worker is attributable to the fact that hundreds of thousands 
of American workers are not receiving a living wage,” he 
stated, adding that “the vaunted American standard of 
living” is still on paper so far as millions of citizens are 
concerned. 

The social worker, the speaker said, should be vitally inter- 


ested in efforts now being made to improve upon existing 
Federal and State minimum wage legislation. The most 


important approach to wage justice, he said, is the day-to-day 
approach of the trade union movement in a continuing effort 
to come to a peaceful agreement with management — byt 
collective bargaining between labor and management now ig 
at the crossroads. In conclusion the speaker said that the 
solution lies in expanding the scope of collective bargaining 
and in evolving gradually into a system of economic democ. 
racy in which labor will be permitted to have a voice jn 
determining prices as well as wages. 


“If eventually an acceptable family allowance system is 
enacted into law,” he said, “the United States will have 
taken another long step towards the more complete fy]. 
fillment of the promise which we like to think of as implicit 
in the very definition of democracy — the two-fold promise 
of economic security plus the fulness of human liberty and 
freedom.” 


SECTION XI— METHODS OF SOCIAL ACTION 


Emery A Brownell, secretary, National Association of 
Legal Aid Organizations, Rochester, New York, chairman, 
and Edith O. Sawyer, executive director, Young Women’s 
Christian Association, Buffalo, New York, vice-chairman, 
arranged the program on methods of social action. 


They presented experienced people in discussions of how to 
marshall public support of social legislation and methods of 
working for, basic human rights. David Bouterse, executive 
director, Ohio Welfare Council, Columbus, Boris Shiskin, 
economist, American Federation of Labor, Washington, D. C,, 
and Dr. E. Schwelb, assistant director, Division of Human 
Rights, United Nations, Lake Success, New York, were 
among the speakers. 


SECTION XII — ADMINISTRATION 


“We are now facing a situation in which the military 
expert’s narrow specialism also does duty as a cosmic outlook 
on life,” Professor Marver H. Bernstein of the Department 
of Politics, Princeton University, told the opening meeting of 
the Section on Administration headed by Frederick I. Daniels, 
executive director, Brooklyn Bureau of Social Service, 
Brooklyn, New York, chairman, and Loa Howard, admin- 
istrator, State Public Welfare Commission, Portland, Oregon, 
vice-chairman. 


The expert, Professor Bernstein pointed out, mistakes tech- 
nical results for social wisdom and tends to push his private 
cures for social ills without reference to popular wants and 
desires . . . “We face today the great danger that all social 
and economic policy may be considered almost exclusively 
in terms of national security in which military experts 
become the judges of what is wise and necessary,” the 
speaker declared, pointing out that the policy maker and 
administrator should not be an expert in one field but 
should be able to have a balanced perspective of the total 
situation. 


One of the most essential tasks of the administrator in 
any public enterprise, the speaker said, is to educate the 
various groups of experts on his staff and to co-ordinate 
their efforts to achieve the common purpose of the organiza- 
tion. Thus, he said, the statesman and administrator acts as a 
broker of ideas to bridge the gap between the expert and 
people; he serves as a go-between to transform the conclu- 
sions of the expert into a policy which will not affront the 
common sense of the public, indicates the limits of the 
possible, and measures what can be done with the resources 
of men, money and materials at his disposal. 


Speaking on administrative measures to appraise and alle- 
viate staff turnover, Ludwig Graner, research secretary, Wel- 
fare Federation of Cleveland, Ohio, said that the percentage 
of social workers changing jobs annually is four times as 
high as in the teaching profession according to a study made 
in Cleveland, Ohio. He pointed out that the nature of social 
work service given through relationships requires “a reas- 
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onable amount of continuity of these relationships.” One of 
the major blocks to efficient social work administration, he 
said, has been the large amount of skilled turnover. He 
urged employers to eliminate as nearly as possible the cause 
of dissatisfaction of workers and asked workers to accept 
positions with a sincere interest and thorough evaluation. 


A plea for more students to prepare themselves for a 
career in social service was made by Marion Hathway, pro- 
fessor of Public Welfare, School of Social Work, University 
of Pittsburgh. She urged increased financial aid from public 
agencies in training social service personnel to fill a “per- 
sistent and serious shortage” of qualified workers. 


Miss Hathway said that graduate professional education is, 
in large measure, dependent upon student aid and especially 
student aid from public sources. 


Frank T. Greving, executive director of the New York 
City Veterans Service Center, called for better integration 
and pooling of social services on the community level. 


‘I do not think that there is reasonable justification for 
continuing our vari-colored quilt of individual agencies and 
services when the inefficiency of this pattern is obvious,” 
he stated. “It just isn’t good business.” 


The speaker declared that “in the field of community 
organization, I believe we have in the past put something 
like 90% of our effort into maintaining our own individual 
agency and perhaps 10% into community organizations. 
Looking at the social service structures of many of today’s 
larger communities, one hears much, but sees very little 
in the way of effective community organization.” 


Asserting that the “confidence of the public is our 


strength,” Mr. Greving said public assistance administration 
must keep its door open to public inspection. “It must be 
representative of more than the party under which it func- 
tions; it must be responsible in its use of funds and have 
at all times the guidance of all interests in the community .. . 
In this way, the attacks of reaction will be borne by all 
levels of community interest and fall upon no one shoulder 
too heavily.” 


Hertha Kraus, associate professor of social economy, Carola 
Woerishoffer Graduate Department of Social Economy and 
Research, Bryn Mawr College, Pennsylvania, said that she 
deplored inefficiency in the social work and welfare field as 
a whole. She said that “we must accept the challenge of 
working with scarce means” in increasing the availability of 
the services of the social welfare agencies. She stated that a 
greater coverage could be provided in the welfare field by 
less specialization and more concentration on functional 
organization. We have separated arbitrarily the preventive 
and treatment aspects of social work, she said, with treat- 
ment agencies becoming more highly developed than those 
concerned with prevention. 


Administrators, she said, should be relieved of the over- 
load of community organization. She declared that the social 
work field is using a handicraft technique in attempting 
“mass production.” 


Social work, she pointed out, needs help to test and develop 
new methods of handling the large numbers in need of 
assistance. She suggested that the profession needs a paral- 
lel to the research foundations in scientific fields. The agen- 
cies, she said, have a responsibility for “increasing produc- 
tion” since they are operating on public funds, 
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Planning Council, St. Louis, Missouri. 


Vice-Chairman: T. Lester Swander, Secretary-Manager, 
Community Chest, San Antonio, Texas. 


Committee Members 
Term Expires 1949 


M. Ruth Butler, Executive Secretary, Philadelphia Heart 
Association, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania. 

Helen Hackett, Associate Executive Secretary, Welfare 
Council of Metropolitan Los Angeles, Los Angeles, 
California. 

Benjamin E. Youngdahl, Dean, School of Social Work, 
Washington University, St. Louis, Missouri. 


Term Expires 1950 


Bernice E. Orchard, Assistant Professor of Social Work, 
University of Wisconsin, Madison, Wisconsin. 

Faber Stevenson, Executive Director, Utica Community 
Chest, Utica, New York. 

Tom Wintersteen, Executive Director, Community Welfare 
Council, Omaha, Nebraska. 


Term Expires 1951 


Richard Brown, General Secretary, Family Welfare Society, 
Providence, Rhode Island. 

Elizabeth Goddard, Assistant Executive Secretary, Division 
on Family and Child Welfare, Council of Social Agencies, 
Chicago, Illinois. 

The Reverend C. E. Krumbholz, Executive Secretary, Division 
of Welfare, National Lutheran Council, New York, New 
York. 


SECTION VII—PUBLIC WELFARE 


Chairman: F. F. Fauri, Senior Specialist in Social Welfare, 
Library of Congress, Washington, D. C. 

Vice-Chairman: Catherine M. Dunn, Associate Professor, 
New York School of Social Work, New York, New York. 


Committee Members 
Term Expires 1949 


Helen E. Hayden, Resident Director, Kansas City Unit, 
Washington University School of Social Work, Inde- 
pendence, Missouri. 

Walter B. Johnson, Assistant Regional Representative, 
Bureau of Public Assistance, Federal Security Agency, 
Minneapolis, Minnesota. 

Ruth C. Olson, Regional Medical Social Consultant, Chil- 
dren’s Bureau, Social Security Administration, Federal 
Security Agency, Chicago, Illinois. 
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Term Expires 1950 


Ruth M. Bartlett, Regional Child Welfare Consultant, 
Children’s Bureau, Social Security Administration, 
Federal Security Agency, Denver, Colorado. 

Harold H. Smith, Director, Bureau of Social Service, State 
Department of Public Assistance, Boise, Idaho. 

J. Sheldon Turner, Chief, Standards and Program Develop- 
ment Division, Bureau of Public Assistance, Social 
Security Administration, Federal Security Agency, 
Washington, D. C. 


Term Expires 1951 


Frank Z. Glick, Director, Graduate School of Social Work, 
University of Nebraska, Lincoln, Nebraska. 

Laurin Hyde, Regional Representative, Bureau of Public 
Assistance, Social Security Administration, Federal 
Security Agency, Cleveland, Ohio. 

Agnes Van Driel, Chief, Technical Training Service, Bureau 
of Public Assistance, Social Security Administration, 
Federal Security Agency, Washington, D. C. 


SECTION VIII—HEALTH 


Chairman: Peter F. Birkel, Medical Director, State Depart- 
ment of Social Welfare, Albany, New York. 

Vice-Chairman: Elizabeth P. Rice, Assistant Professor, 
School of Public Health, Harvard University, Boston, 
Massachusetts. 


Committee Members 
Term Expires 1949 


Eleanor Hearon Brooks, Board Member, Denver Public 
Health Council, Denver, Colorado. 

Eleanor Cockerill, Associate Professor of Social Case Work, 
School of Social Work, University of Pittsburgh, Pitts- 
burgh, Pennsylvania. 

William F. Orr, M.D., Assistant Professor in Neurology and 
Psychiatry, Vanderbilt University Hospital, Nashville, 
Tennessee. 


Term Expires 1950 


Walter Clarke, M.D., Executive Director, American Social 
Hygiene Association, New York, New York. 


Lawrence J. Linck, Executive Director, National Society for 
Crippled Children and Adults, Chicago, Illinois. 


Leonora B. Rubinow, Newark, New Jersey. 


Term Expires 1951 


Ethel Ginsburg, Consultant in Psychiatric Social Work, 
National Committee for Mental Hygiene, New York, New 
York. 


Agnes H. Schroeder, Professor of Medical Social Work, 
School of Applied Social Sciences, Western Reserve 
University, Cleveland, Ohio. 

Doris Siegel, Medical Social Consultant, Division of Health 
Service, Children’s Bureau, Social Security Administra- 
tion, Federal Security Agency, Washington, D. C. 


SECTION IX—MENTAL HEALTH 


Chairman: H. E. Chamberlain, M.D., Consulting Psychiatrist 
Sacramento, California. 


Vice-Chairman: Lila McNutt, Director of Psychiatric Social 
Work, Division of Mental Hygiene, State Department of 
Public Welfare, Madison, Wisconsin. 


Committee Members 
Term Expires 1949 


Douglass Gordon Campbell, M. D., Assistant Clinical Pro- 
fessor of Psychiatry and Lecturer in Social Welfare, 
University of California, Berkeley, California. 


George S. Stevenson, M.D., Medical Director, National Com- 
mittee for Mental Hygiene, New York, New York. 


Katharine M. Wickman, Psychiatric Social Worker, Psychia- 
tric Clinic, Babies Hospital, New York, New York. 


Term Expires 1950 


Jeanette Regensburg, Consultant in Research and Training, 
Community Service Society of New York, New York, 
New York. 


Anna Belle Tracy, Professor of Psychiatric Social Work, 
School of Applied Social Sciences, Western Reserve 
University, Cleveland, Ohio. 

Term Expires 1951 

Ruth E. Green, Lake Forest, Illinois. 


LeRoy M. A. Maeder, M.D., Psychiatric Consultant, Family 
Service Bureau of Newark, New Jersey, Philadelphia, 
Pennsylvania. 


Carl A. Whitaker, M.D., Chairman, Department of Psychiatry, 
Emory University School of Medicine, Grady Hospital, 
Atlanta, Georgia. 


SECTION X—INDUSTRIAL AND ECONOMIC 
PROBLEMS 


Chairman: Eveline M. Burns, Professor of Social Work, 
New York School of Social Work, New York, New York. 


Vice-Chairman: Tracy Copp, Board of Directors, Green Bay 
Curative Workshop, Green Bay, Wisconsin. 
Committee Members 
Term Expires 1949 


Arthur Dunham, Professor of Community Organization, 
Institute of Social Work, University of Michigan, Detroit, 
Michigan. 


Josephine Roche, President, National Consumer’s League, 
New York, New York. 


Arnold B. Walker, Executive Secretary, Division of Negro 
Welfare, Council of Social Agencies, Cincinnati, Ohio. 
Term Expires 1950 


Harry J. Kelley, Manager, Industrial Relations, American 
Seating Company, Grand Rapids, Michigan. 


Thomas A. Webster, Executive Director, Urban League of 
Kansas City, Kansas City, Missouri. 


Grace E. Wilson, Chief, Personnel Counseling Section, 
Western Electric Company, Baltimore, Maryland. 
Term Expires 1951 


Leo Bohanon, Executive Secretary, Omaha Urban League, 
Omaha, Nebraska. 


Leo Perlis, National Director, National CIO Community 
Services Committee, New York, New York. 


Paul Webbink, Staff Member, Social Science Research 
Council, Washington, D. C. 
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SECTION XI—METHODS OF SOCIAL ACTION 
Chairman: Louis Hosch, Executive Assistant, American 
Council on Race Relations, Chicago, Illinois. 


Vice-Chairman: Harold A. Lett, Chief Assistant, Division 
Against Discrimination, New Jersey Department of 
Education, Newark,. New Jersey. 


Committee Members 
Term Expires 1949 


Joseph P. Anderson, Executive Secretary, American Associa- 
tion of Social Workers, New York, New York. 


Eugene Jonquet, Professor, Graduate School of Social Work, 
University of Washington, Seattle, Washington. 


S. Vincent Owens, Executive Secretary, St. Paul Urban 
League, St. Paul, Minnesota. 


Term Expires 1950 


Albert Deutsch, Welfare Columnist, Newspaper PM, New 
York, New York. 


Inabel Burns Lindsay, Director, School of Social Work, 
Howard University, Washington, D. C. 


Bjarne Romnes, Director, Division of Youth Service, State 
Department of Public Welfare, Madison, Wisconsin. 


Term Expires 1951 


Mrs. I. Albert Liveright, Board Member, Pennsylvania 
School of Social Work, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania. 


Olive M. Stone, Training Consultant, Bureau of Public 
Assistance, Social Security Administration, Federal 
Security Agency, Washington, D. C. 


Jerry Voorhis, Secretary, Cooperative League of U. S. A,, 
Chicago, Illinois. 


SECTION XII—ADMINISTRATION 


Chairman: Jane M. Hoey, Director of Public Assistance, 
Social Security Administration, Federal Security Agency, 
Washington, D. C. 


Vice-Chairman: Bernice I. Reed, Director, Denver Bureay 
of Public Welfare, Denver, Colorado. 


Committee Members 
Term Expires 1949 
Paul T. Beisser, Ocean City, Maryland. 


Perry B. Hall, Executive Director, Family Service Society, 
Hartford, Connecticut. 


Ella W. Reed, Consultant on Professional Services, Ameri- 
can Public Welfare Association, Cincinnati, Ohio. 


Term Expires 1950 


Robert Beasley, Regional Director, Social Security Ad- 
ministration, Federal Security Agency, Chicago, Illinois, 


Frank Hertel, General Director, Family Service Association 
of America, New York, New York. 


Martha Wood, Director of Field Service, Social Service 
Division, Children’s Bureau, Social Security Administra- 
tion, Federal Security Agency, Washington, D. C. 


Term Expires 1951 


John J. Cronin, Dean, School of Social Work, University 
of Connecticut, Hartford, Connecticut. 


Herbert Emmerich, Director, Public Administration Clearing 
House, Chicago, Illinois. 


Guy Thompson, Assistant Manager and Campaign Director, 
Los Angeles Community Welfare Federation, Los 
Angeles, California. 


|] Active, $7.50 
|] Active, $4.00 (without Proceedings) 
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NOMINATIONS FOR 1949 


in 1949 is as follows: (Acceptances of the nominations 
have not all been received.) 


. a bs report of the Committee on Nominations for election 


For President: Martha M. Eliot, M.D., Associate Chief, 
Children’s Bureau, Social Security Administration, 
Federal Security Agency, Washington, D. C. 


For First Vice-President: Lester B. Granger, Executive 
Secretary, National Urban League, New York, New York. 


For Second Vice-President: Helen Russell Wright, Dean, 
School of Social Service Administration, University of 
Chicago, Chicago, Illinois. 


For Third Vice-President: Donald S. Howard, Director, 
Department of Social Work Administration, Russell Sage 
Foundation, New York, New York. 


For Secretary: Marion Hathway, Professor of Public Wel- 
fare, School of Social Work, University of Pittsburgh, 
Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania. 


HE following members of the National Conference of 
Social Work were nominated for the Executive Com- 
mittee, term to expire in 1952. (Seven to be elected.) 


Robert E. Bondy, Director, National Social Welfare Assembly, 
New York, New York. 


Elwood Camp, Chief, Psychiatric Social Work Branch, 
Office of the Surgeon General, Department of the Army, 
Washington, D. C. 


George F. Davidson, Deputy Minister of Welfare, Ministry 
of National Welfare, Ottawa, Canada. 


The Reverend John J. Donovan, Director, Division of Family, 
Catholic Charities, New York, New York. 


William Haber, Institute of Public and Social Administration, 
University of Michigan, Detroit, Michigan. 

Ray Johns, General Secretary, Young Men’s Christian As- 
sociation, Boston, Massachusetts. 

Edward Lewis, Executive Director, Urban League of Greater 
New York, New York, New York. 

Leonard W. Mayo, Vice President, Western Reserve Uni- 
versity, Cleveland, Ohio. 

Phyllis Osborn, Regional Representative, Social Security 
Board, Bureau of Public Assistance, Kansas City, 
Missouri. 

C. F. Ramsay, Superintendent, Michigan Children’s Institute, 
Ann Arbor, Michigan. 

Florence Sytz, Professor of Case Work, School of Social 
Work, Tulane University, New Orleans, Louisiana. 
Frances Taussig, Executive Director, Jewish Social Service 

Association, New York, New York. 

Benjamin E. Youngdahl, Dean, School of Social Work, 

Washington University, St. Louis, Missouri. 


HE following members of the National Conference of 

Social Work were nominated for the Committee on 

Nominations, term to expire in 1952. (Seven to be 
elected.) 


Irene Farnham Conrad, Executive Secretary, Council of 
Community Agencies, Nashville, Tennessee. 

Helen Crosby, Welfare Supervisor, Metropolitan Life In- 
surance Company, New York, New York. 


Marie Duffin, Consultant on Child Welfare, New York City 
Youth Board, New York, New York. 


Leah Feder, School of Applied Social Sciences, Western 
Reserve University, Cleveland, Ohio. 


Kathryn D. Goodwin, Chevy Chase, Maryland. 

Jeanette Hanford, Director, Family Service Bureau, United 
Charities of Chicago, Chicago, Illinois. 

Fred K. Hoehler, Executive Director, Community Fund of 
Chicago, Chicago, Illinois. 


Bertha Howell, Assistant Director, Council of Social Agencies, 
Oakland, California. 


Cora Kasius, Family Service Association of America, New 
York, New York. 


R. Maurice Moss, Executive, Urban League of Pittsburgh, 
Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania. 


Theodate Soule, Director of Social Service, New York 
Hospital, New York, New York. 


Sue Spencer, Executive Secretary, American Association of 
Schools of Social Work, New York, New York. 


Mary Stotsenburg, Executive Secretary, Community Chest, 
Louisville, Kentucky. 


Walter W. Whitson, Director, Family Service Bureau, 
Houston, Texas. 


HE following members of the National Conference of 
Social Work were nominated for: 


SECTION I—SOCIAL CASE WORK 


For Chairman: Ruth Smalley, Associate Professor of Social 
Case Work, School of Social Work, University of Pitts- 
burgh, Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania. 


For Vice-Chairman: Robert Gomberg, Assistant Director, 
Jewish Family Service, New York, New York. 


For Committee Members (Three to be elected) 


(Term expires 1952) 
Lucile Bruner, Executive Secretary, Travelers Aid Society, 
Washington, D. C. 


Dorothy Hankins, Supervisor, Girls Council, Child Guidance 
Clinic, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania. 


Mildred Kilinski, Director, Family Service Association, 
Washington, D. C. 


Ethel McGinnis, Department of Public Welfare, Baltimore, 
Maryland. 


Mary W. Rittenhouse, Director, Oak Ridge Family Service 
Bureau, Oak Ridge, Tennessee. 


Eleanor P. Sheldon, Director, Family and Children’s Center, 
Stamford, Connecticut. 


SECTION II—CHILD CARE 
For Chairman: Lois Wildy, Director of Case Work, Illinois 
Children’s Home and Aid Society, Chicago, Illinois. 


For Vice-Chairman: Jeanne Jewett, Assistant Administrator, 
State Public Welfare Commission, Portland, Oregon. 


For Committee Members (Three to be elected) 
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(Term expires 1952) 


Inez Baker, Supervisor of Child Welfare, State Department 
of Public Welfare, New Orleans, Louisiana. 


Margaret Barbee, Executive Director, Sheltering Arms Chil- 
dren’s Service, New York, New York. 


Norris Class, Associate Professor, Graduate School of Social 
Work, University of Southern California, Los Angeles, 
California. 


John Dula, Executive Secretary, DePelchin Faith Home and 
Children’s Bureau, Houston, Texas. 


Katherine Griffith, Executive Secretary, Diocesan Bureau of 
Social Service, Hartford, Connecticut. 


Dorothy Swisshelm, Chief, Division of Child Welfare, State 
Department of Assistance, Lincoln, Nebraska. 


SECTION II—DELINQUENCY 


For Chairman: Judge Fay L. Bentley, Juvenile Court, Wash- 
ington, D. C. 


For Vice-Chairman: Herbert Chamberlain, M. D., Consulting 
Psychiatrist, Sacramento, California. 


For Committee Members (Three to be elected) 


(Term expires 1952) 


H. V. Bastin, Superintendent, Louisville and Jefferson County 
Children’s Home, Anchorage, Kentucky. 


George Harrison, Director, Central Harlem Street Clubs 
Project, Welfare Council of New York City, New York, 
New York. 


Shirley Leonard, Chief Psychiatric Social Worker, Board of 
Education, Bureau of Child Guidance, New York, New 
York. 


Frizt Redl, Professor of Social Work, Wayne University 
School of Public Affairs and Social Work, Detroit, Mich- 
igan. 


Anna Sanford, Master in Chancery, Division of Juvenile 
Causes, Circuit Court of Baltimore, Maryland. 


Ralph W. Whelan, New York City Youth Board, New York, 
New York. 


SECTION IV—THE AGED 


For Chairman: Lucille M. Smith, Consultant on Medical So- 
cial Work, Bureau of Public Assistance, Social Security 
Administration, Federal Security Agency, Washington, 


For Vice-Chairman: V. Charlotte Authier, Director of Pub- 
lic Assistance, Department of Welfare, New York, New 
York. 


For Committee Members (Three to be elected) 


(Term expires 1952) 


Newman M. Biller, Superintendent, Home for Aged and In- 
firm Hebrews of New York, New York, New York. 


Gladys Gray, Case Work Supervisor, Social Security Com- 
mission, St. Louis, Missouri. 


Riley E. Mapes, Bureau of Public Assistance, Social Security 
Administration, Federal Security Agency, Denver, Colo- 
rado. 


Margaret Steel Moss, Executive Director, Dauphin County 
Board of Assistance, Harrisburg, Pennsylvania. 


Frank Rarig, Jr., Secretary, Amherst H. Wilder Charity, St, 
Paul, Minnesota. 


Harold Silver, Director, Jewish Social Service Bureau, De. 
troit, Michigan. 


SECTION V—SOCIAL GROUP WORK 


For Chairman: Clyde E. Murray, Head Worker, Union Set- 
tlement, New York, New York. 


For Vice-Chairman: Homer Bishop, Instructor in Social 
Work, George Warren Brown School of Social Work, 
Washington University, St. Louis, Missouri. 


For Committee Members (Three to be elected) 


(Term expires 1952) 
Bernice Bridges, Director, Youth Division, National Social 
Welfare Assembly, New York, New York. 


Samuel Levine, General Director, Jewish Community Cen- 
ters of Chicago, Chicago, Illinois. 


Eleanor McKay, Regional Representative, Cleveland Area, 
Girl Scouts, Cleveland, Ohio. 


W. B. McKenna, Cleveland Heights, Ohio. 


Paul I. Phillips, Executive Secretary, Grand Rapids Urban 
League, Grand Rapids, Michigan. 


Mary Treglia, Executive Director, Community House, Sioux 
City, Iowa. 


SECTION VI—COMMUNITY ORGANIZATION 
AND PLANNING 


For Chairman: Isidore Sobeloff, Executive Director, Jewish 
Welfare Federation, Detroit, Michigan. 


For Vice-Chairman: Russell Kurtz, Executive Director, New 
Hampshire Citizens Council for the General Welfare, 
Concord, New Hampshire. 


For Committee Members (Three to be elected) 


(Term expires 1952) 
Marion K. Craine, Secretary, Children’s Division, Council of 
Social Agencies, Chicago, Illinois. 


Evelyn Cummins, Executive Secretary, Nebraska Welfare 
Association, Lincoln, Nebraska. 


Lyman S. Ford, Director, Health and Welfare Planning De- 
partment, Community Chests and Councils, Scarsdale, 
New York. 


John F. Hall, State Director, Washington Children’s Home 
Society, Seattle, Washington. 


Elbert Hooker, Federation of Social Agencies, Pittsburgh, 
Pennsylvania. 


The Reverend Lucian L. Lauerman, Director, National Cath- 
olic School of Social Service, Washington, D. C. 


SECTION VII—PUBLIC WELFARE 


For Chairman: Ellen Winston, M. D., Commissioner, State 
Board of Public Welfare, Raleigh, North Carolina. 


For Vice-Chairman: Crystal M. Potter, Deputy Commis- 
sioner, Department of Welfare, New York, New York. 


For Committee Members (Three to be elected) 
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(Term expires 1952) 


Sara H. James, Field Consultant, Bureau of Public Assist- 
ance, Social Security Administration, Federal Security 
Agency, Washington, D. C. 

Alton A. Linford, Assistant Professor, School of Social Serv- 
ice Administration, University of Chicago, Chicago, 
Illinois. . . 

Janet Pleak, Chief, Division of Standards & Services, Illi- 
nois Public Aid Commission, Chicago, Illinois. 

Edith Taylor, Medical Social Consultant, Division of Voca- 
tional Rehabilitation, State Department of Education, 
Atlanta, Georgia. 

Cecile Whalen, Field Representative, Family Service Asso- 
ciation of America, New York, New York. 

Burton Wilcox, President, North Dakota Welfare Board, 
Center, North Dakota. 


SECTION VIII—HEALTH 


For Chairman: Edith G. Seltzer, Consultant on Medical So- 
cial Work, United Hospital Fund, New York, New York. 


For Vice-Chairman: Mary M. Maxwell, Director, Social Serv- 
ice Department, State University of Iowa Hospital, Iowa 
City, Iowa. 


For Committee Members (Three to be elected) 


(Term expires 1952) 


Elin L. Anderson, Consultant, Rural Health Services, Exten- 
sion Service, U. S. Department of Agriculture, Wash- 
ington, D. C. 

Sophia Bloom, Chief Medical Social Consultant, Tubercu- 
losis Control Division, U. S. Public Health Service, 
Washington, D. C 

Ursula Curry, Supervisor of Public Health, State Depart- 
ment of Public Welfare, Boston, Massachusetts. 

Franklin Foote. National Society for the Prevention of Blind- 
ness, New York, New York. 

Thelma Larson, Supervisor of Medical Social Work, Crippled 
Children’s Service, Division of Social Welfare, St. Paul, 
Minnesota. 

Jack Stipe, Chief, Social Service Division, Veterans Admin- 
istration, Washington, D. C. 


SECTION IX—MENTAL HEALTH 


For Chairman: Frank F. Tallman, M.D., Professor of Clinical 
Psychiatry, Student Health Center, Ohio State Univer- 
sity, Columbus, Ohio. 


For Vice-Chairman: Marian McBee, Executive Secretary, 
City Mental Hygiene Committee, State Charities Aid 
Association, New York, New York. 


For Committee Members (Three to be elected) 


(Term expires 1952) 


Eleanor Cockerill, Associate Professor of Social Case Work, 
School of Social Work, University of Pittsburgh, Pitts- 
burgh, Pennsylvania. 

Margaret Hagan, Deputy Director, Hospital Service, Amer- 
ican Red Cross, Washington, D C. 

Adeline Johnesse, Vocational Rehabilitation, Washington, 
iD: C. 

June J. Joslyn, Executive, Oregon Mental Hygiene Society, 
Portland, Oregon. 

Milton E. Kirkpatrick, M. D, Medical Director, Guidance 
Center, New Orleans, Louisiana. 

Daniel L. Prosser, Chief, Social Service Section, Veterans 
Administration, Mercer Island, Washington. 


SECTION X—INDUSTRIAL AND ECONOMIC 
PROBLEMS 


For Chairman: Ewan Clague, Director, Bureau of Labor 
Statistics, U. S. Department of Labor, Washington, D. C. 


For Vice-Chairman: Linna Bresette, National Catholic Wel- 
fare Conference, Washington, D. C. 


For Committee Members (Three to be elected) 


(Term expires 1952 


Mary Antoinette Cannon, Instructor, New York School of 
Social Work, New York, New York. 

Joseph Levy, Joint Committee of Trade Unions in Social 
Work, New York, New York. 

Mary E. MacDonald, Assistant Professor, School of Social 
Service Administration, University of Chicago, Chicago, 
Illinois. 

Elizabeth S. Magee, General Secretary, National Consum- 
ers’ League, Cleveland, Ohio. 

M. R. Neifeld, Economist, Beneficial Management Corpora- 
tion, Newark, New Jersey. 

Florence Peterson, Director, Department of Social Economy, 
Bryn Mawr College, Bryn Mawr, Pennsylvania. 


SECTION XI—METHODS OF SOCIAL ACTION 


For Chairman: Joseph P. Anderson, Executive Secretary, 
American Association of Social Workers, New York, 
New York. 


For Vice-Chairman: William W. Burke, Professor of Social 
Work, Washington University, St. Louis, Missouri. 


For Committee Members (Three to be elected) 


(Term expires 1952) 


Mary E. Brooks, Executive Secretary, Missouri Association 
for Social Welfare, Jefferson City, Missouri. 

Felix Gentile, Executive Secretary, Board of Community 
Relations, Toledo, Ohio. 
Clarence King, Professor of Community Organization, New 
York School of Social Work, New York, New York. 
Philip Schiff, National Representative, National Jewish Wel- 
fare Board, Washington, D. C. 

Stuart Stimmel, State Director, Boys and Girls Aid Society, 
Portland, Oregon. 

Beulah T. Whitby, Assistant Director, City of Detroit Inter- 
racial Committee, Detroit, Michigan. 


SECTION XII—ADMINISTRATION 


Fr Chairman: John C. Kidneigh, Director, School of Social 
Work, University of Minnesota, Minneapolis, Minnesota. 


For Vice-Chairman: James T. Brunot, Secretary, National 
Budget Committee, Community Chests and Councils, 
New York, New York. 


For Committee Members (Three to be elected) 


(Term expires 1952) 


Elizabeth Cosgrove, Examiner, U. S. Civil Service Commis- 
sion, Washington, D. C. 

Gertrude R. Davis, Executive Director, Jewish Family Serv- 
ice, New York, New York. 

Helen E. Hayden, Associate Professor, Washington Univer- 
sity School of Social Work, St. Louis, Missouri. 

Raymond Hilliard, Commissioner of Welfare, City Depart- 
ment of Public Welfare, New York, New York. 

Arthur Kruse, Executive Secretary, Council of Social Agen- 
cies, Akron, Ohio. 

Robert F. Nelson. General Superintendent, United Charities 
of Chicago, Chicago, Illinois. 
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